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More Wheat Per Acre—Lower Cost Per Bushel 


and the size of the crop. More plant food for the same money means more wheat and larger profits. 


Y= TR profit from fertilizing wheat land this fall will depend on the cost of the plant food 


You can cut the cost of plant food by buying Armour’s high grade fertilizer. 


It costs the 


same to manufacture, batch, pile, store and cure—and for bags, bagging, freight and hauling—a ton 


of low grade fertilizer as a ton of Armour’s high grade fertilizer. 


It takes two tons of low grade 


fertilizer to equal one ton of high grade fertilizer. 


If you buy low grade fertilizer you pay double for this cost; 
tf you buy Armour’s high grade fertilizer, you save this unneces- 
sary expense Get every pound of plant food that you are entitled 
to by buying Armour’s high grade mixtures. 


You can increase both yield and profit by using Armour’s 
Cereal Special Fertilizers; you can depend on them for the wost 
wheat per acre at the lowest cost per bushel. 


Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers fill every wheat need— 
furnish quickly available ammonia to give the young wheat plant 


Arm ours 


Cereal Special 


Fertilz 


eupply the right balance of plant food to grow the most wheat at 
the least cost per bushel. The formula is right —the materials 
are the best that can be had and they feed the wheat just what 
it needs and what the soil lacks. 

Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers are concentrated to the 
highest practical point so that the plant food cost will be as low 
as possible; they are made with the best materials adapted to the 
special needs of the wheat crop; they are manufactured by the 
latest and most efficient methods, in modern factories, under the 
supervision of trained men. 


Baltimore 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


a good start and a strong, healthy root growth. It will go into the 
Winter right—~sturdy, vigorous plants that are ready to grow 
as soon as the ground warms up. Two per cent of ammonia is 
enough. It is not practical to use less than two per cent and not 
necessary to use more. 

—plenty of available phosphoric acid to stiffen the straw, fill 
out the grain and ripen it early. 

—sufficient potash to help the phosphoric acid, plump the 
grain and increase the weight per bushel. You pay the thresher 
by the bushel but you sell by weight. 





The Right Fertilizer 
for Your Soil 


On sandy soils—use Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No. 1—2-10-6. 

On loam soils—use Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No, 2—2-10-4. 

On clay soils—Use Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No. 3—2-12-2. 

If you have a heavy clay soil which you 
know can supply the necessary potash 
use Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizer 
No. 4—2-12-0, 











The Armour reputation for efficiency is world-wide. “‘Saving 
everything but the squeal’? is an Armour proverb. No business 
is conducted on a more narrow margin of profit, with a greater 
degree of efficiency or with a higher ideal of service than that of 
the Armour organization, 

See our local sales agent NOW; have him reserve your Fall 
requirements. Ask him for a copy of our booklet ““Turning 
Fertilizer Dollars into Wheat Dollars’? or write direct to our 
nearest office. Don’t delay— wheat seeding time will soon 
be here. 


Chicago 
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Getting F ull Values for Eastern Wheat 


Governing conditions and what the federal Grain Corporation suggests as the way out 


HERE and how can I market my 
= wheat soon to be threshed, re- 
~ ceiving full value for same on 
' basis of government guar- 
4 antee?” This is the purport of 
many inquiries by farmers in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
England, etc; territory essentially outside 
the wheat belt, where processes are simple 
through the fact of well-established buying 
agencies working this season under govern- 
ment control. The same question comes.to 
us in a somewhat modified degree with re- 
gard to rye. ‘Large numbers of eastern 
farmers, not hitherto growing wheat, last 
fall seeded down one or a dozen acres to this 
grain in response to urgent invitation of the 
federal government to do so; this action, of 
course, also stimulated by guaranteed price 
basis of $2.39%4 a bushel for No 1 whéat at 
New York or Boston. Harvest is now on 
and many farmers will each have 50 bushels 
to 1000 bushels or upward to sell. 
American Agriculturist has closely fol- 
lowed and from week to week printed the 
declarations of the United 
States Grain corporation gov- 





The same is even more true of rye, a crop 
always difficult to market advantageously 
in the east. 
Sam, through his instituted grain corpora- 
tion and through the purposes of the federal 
government, proposes that each grower of 
wheat marketed in 1919 and up to June, 1920, 
shall get the equivalent of the guaranteed 
price—freight differences, grading, local 
cost of handling, etc, all duly recognized. 


To learn, so far as possible, exact condi-" 


tion pertaining to eastern-grown wheat, we 
have secured suggestive and helpful state- 
ments from the United States Grain cor- 
poration, headquarters 42 Broadway, New 
York city, and print these below in sub- 
stance. To the wheat farmer in Ohio or 
Kansas, who is harvesting 80 or 160 acres, 
the process is simple. He has a bulk of 
wheat making many carlots. The city dealer 


or the country miller wants the wheat. The 
farmer deducts from the basic price at one 
of the principal primary markets (Chicago, 
for example, $2.26) the rate of freight per 
bushel thereto from his local loading station, 


But back of everything, Uncle 


the producer a fair reflection of the terminal 
price based on the quality of the wheat that 
the farmer offers for sale. 

“If there is no dealer or miller in their 
vicinity, and a number of them want to get 
together and pool their wheat, providing, of 
course, it is about the same quality, they can 
do this if they accumulate enough among 
themselves to make up a carload, each man 
keeping track of the exact amount that he 
puts into the car, then electing from one of 
their number someone who would handle 
their shipment for them by getting in touch 
either with some reliable commission mer- 
chant on the Produce Exchange in New 
York or on the Chamber of Commerce at 
Boston, and make theirsshipment to such 
commission merchants as they would choose, 
They can get the names of reliable commis- 
sion merchants by writing to the secretary 
of either of these organizations. 

“In making shipment to the commission 
merchant, they could attach their bill of 
lading to a draft and draw on their commis- 
sion merchant for a fair proportion of the 
value of the grain they put into 
the car. Then notify the com- 





erning the marketing of the 
crop, and here repeats the little 
chart showing just where each 
wheat grower is located by 
zones. The proposition is not 
at all difficult for the large 
farmer in Ohio in Zone 9, who 
is relatively close to the big 
terminal and distributing mar- 
kets; basic price at Chicago 
$2.26, at Baltimore $2.39%4, 
and at Philadelphia $2.39. 
Just what course the grower 
of a small lot of wheat for mar- 
ket should take, living in New 
York or Pennsylvania or New 
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mission merchant, giving the 
amount of wheat put into the 
car and the road it is billed 
over, car number, etc, and in- 
struct him to handle it to the 
best advantage on _ arrival. 
The commission merchant 
looks after the securing uf rail- 
road permits to make the ship- 
ment to terminal points, and all 
the details connected with it. 
His charges for commission 
usually run 1 cent to 1% cents 
a bushel. 

“Of course they have the 
right to ship the grain to the 








Jersey, is not the easiest thing 
to say, beyond printing certain 
specific facts as a guide. Every 
farmer wants all that is com- 
ing to him for his wheat. This 
appears with fresh force in the 
light of American Agricul- 
turist’s report of August 9, 
wherein our crop statistician, 
B. W. Snow, portrays the sharp 
cutting down in early estimates, particu- 
larly the wheat crop of the Mississippi 
valley; and the exceedingly firm tone in the 
leading wheat markets, remembering that 
the government figure is a minimum guar- 
antee only, and that good milling wheats are 
commanding a stiff premium. 


Shaping Factors in Control __ 


Two facts must be recognized: 1, the 
wheat crops from these eastern farms are 
mostly very small in terms of the grain 
trade, due to restricted acreage rather than 
the good rate of yield to the acre; 2, the 
eastern states and New England are not 
equipped with local grain buyers at railway 
stations except in rare instances. Eastern 
millers almost universally buy their wheat 
directly in the west or through selling 
agency in the big eastern market centers. 


relating to wheat marketing. 


Zone Distribution in 1919 Government Wheat Control 


If you live in New York you are in zone 13, if in Maryland or West 
Virginia zone 1, and if in Ohio, Pennsylvania or New Jersey zone 9. Any 
wheat grower may feel at liberty to address the vice-president of the 
United States Grain corporation, who is the zone agent, on any question 
y The agency in zone 1 is located at Balti- 
more. There is an agency in zone 13 at Buffalo, and heddquarters may also 
be reached by writing to No 42 Broadway, New York city. The zone agent 
for zone 9 is at Philadelphia. 


the discount fixed by government, 3 cents, 
7 cents, etc, for wheat grading lower than 
No 1 and the reasonable charges made by the 
local grain buyer, all of this covered in our 
report printed June 21, following the grain 
conference in New York city. 

But the situation is less well defined here 
in the east. A description of methods to be 
employed, practical instructions to wheat 
growers, as outlined by officials of the 
United States Grain corporation are as 
follows: 

“Our understanding is that the majority 
of these wheat raisers have not raised more 
than a small améunt, or possibly nowhere 
near a carload. 
better for them to sell their wheat to any 
local miller or dealer in their vicinity, as 
dealers and millers are licensed under the 
Wheat Director. and are expected to pay to 


In that case it would be\ 


. zone representative in New 
York, which in this case is 
Julius H. Barnes. But the 


Grain corporation does not pay 
for the grain until it is un- 
loaded in the elevator, neither 
does it pay advances against 
shipments. It only pays for 
the grain when the car arrives, 
is unloaded, and the warehouse 
receipt issued. For the handling in this way 
the Grain corporation charges a commission 
of 1% of the value of the grain, which in 
most cases is more than thg charge made by 
the. commission merchant. So you can see 
that it is to the advantage of farmers or 
shippers to choose a reliable commission 
merchant, and make their consignments to 
him. This would apply, of course, to 
farmers of New Jersey the same as over the 
New England states. 


The Discounts for-Under Grades 


“The basic grade is No 1 wheat, and in 
this market the price for No 1 is $2.89%; 
the No 2 grade is 3 cents under this, atid 
the No 3 grade 7 cents under the No 1. 
Grades below No 3 are usually sold on basis 
of their value, in accordance with the quality 
of the grain. We do not {To Page 16.] 
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Getting the Corn Into the Silo 


The force required and how distributea as described by G. B. Hiscock of New York 





[* general, there are 
two methods used 

in filling the silo. 
The first, which is most 
commonly used, con- 
sists of a cutter and 
engine hired by the day 
at so much an hour. 
In this case a large 














number of men and 
teams are used to rush 
the work as fast as 
possible. The second 
6. B. HISCOCK . 
method is where a 
farmer owns his own engine and cutter, 


running the corn into the silo with few men 
and teams, covering a much longer period 
of time. 

In order to understand these two ways of 
handling corn, it will be well to go into the 
details of the two systems. First, let us 
consider the engine. At the present time, 
it will be either steam or gasoline; if the 
former, the cutter will be equipped with the 
correct size pulley; if a gas engine, a larger 
pulley will be needed on the cutter, because 
of the increased speed of the gas engine over 
steam, and hence the necessity of gearing 
down. In other words, the average cutter 
should be run at a speed of about 1200 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Before starting the fall work, it is well to 
examine the silo to make sure it is in good 
condition, free from holes and cracks, the 
doors in their proper places; in other words, 
have everything ready when the machine 
arrives, not after it gets there. 

Many silos are built with a deep founda- 
tion, and in such cases it has been found 
advisable to put a drain in the bottom to 
carry off the excess juice of the corn, and 
likewise any water which may work in be- 
tween the top of the wall and the bottom of 
the staves. When this is done, there is still 
juice enough to ferment the corn well, and 
still the corn at the bottom will not be so 
sour but what every bit of it canbe used. 
Over the top of the drain a quarter-inch 
galvanized screen should be used as a cover 


so near the ground that the belt is very apt 
to rub, and when such is the case it should 
be held up midway between the engine and 
cutter with a pipe or piece of steel, held on 
a foot high frame, over which it will slip 
easily, thus preventing undue friction and 
wear. 

Having taken care of the technical points 
of the machinery, and care of the silo, next 
comes the distribution and the amount of 
labor required to do the work. If the corn- 
field is within a half mile of the silos, and a 
large cutter is used with sufficient power to 
handle the corn as it is fed to it, eight men 
and five teams will be needed for the work. 
The distribution of this help will be some- 
what as follows: Engineer, team to draw 
water, a cutter feeder, two in the silo, four 
to load corn on the wagons in the field, four 
teams drawing. If a gas engine is used in- 
stead of steam, the engineer and water team 
would, of course, be eliminated, because with 
the gas engine, no one is required-to tend to 
it. It is only necessary to oil it well at the 
start, and it is then ready for the day’s work. 


Cut in Half-Inch Lengths 


Another important matter is the fineness 
of the cut of the corn. It is best to use the 
half-inch cut, which is regulated by the 
gears running the feeding table. When this 
size cut is used, it makes a better grade of 
silage, which packs best in the silo and 
which is eaten better by the stock because 
of its fineness, thus reducing feeding waste 
to a minimum. 

The two men in the silo, and this number 
might be increased to three if the silo is very 
large, keep the corn level as it comes in, pay- 
ing particular attention to stamping it well 
around the sides. In some silos a distributer 
is used, making it an easy way to place the 
corn in the silo, but not necessary, as there 
must be men there to tramp it well, and at 
the same time they can keep the corn leveled 
off as it comes up. 

As one team unloads, another will la 
about ready to leave the field with a load, 
another will be starting a load, and the 


fourth will be en route to the silo. With the 
increased distance of the field from the silo, 
more teams must be used, as it is absolutely 
necessary to keep an unbroken stream of 
corn from the field to the cutter. Whenever 
there is a pause, it means that over half the 
force are idle. 

The second method of filling the silo is 
coming more into prominence with the in- 
creased use of the tractor, which has made 
it possible for one farmer to have his com- 
plete outfit. In such a case silo filling will 
take a considerable change. = 

In such a case the farmer is going to_be 


his own engineer, as well as manager, and 


again the same rule applies: Have every- 
thing in good shape at the start, make sure 
the engine is working properly, that the 
valves seat correctly, and the engine 
develops its maximum power, because this 
kind of work is a long, hard pull on a motor, 
and im order to get good results each 
cylinder must have a powerful explosion to 
get the desired efficiency. 


With Power on the Farm 


As soon as the corn is ripe, about one acre 
of it will be cut, two teams and four men will 
be put on two loads, return to the machine 
and run it into the silo. In this way four 
men will handle the corn crop. It is only 
necessary to have one man in the silo, just to 
keep the corn level. The corn will be run in 
so slowly and over such a long period of 
time that it will settle sufficiently from its 
own weight, with practically no tramping. 

The great advantage of this method lies 
in the fact that the farmer is absolutely 
independent. He can begin his harvest when 
the corn is ready, and is not compelled to go 
through any of those long, and often dis- 
astrous, waits for the commercial outfit, 

Very often this last way is modified to 
some degree, and this is by getting a few 
neighbors to help out, in order to speed up 
the work, and then in turn, the man with the 
machine fills their silos. In this way all are 
benefited. First, the man with the machine, 
because his job is the first completed; then 
he in turn rents out his 
machine at the stand- 





to prevent the corn 
from clogging it. It is 
well to have a small 


platform built by the 
opening where the cut- 
ter pipe goes into the 
silo, as it enables a 
man to work much 
better in putting up 
the pipe, if he can 
stand on something 
solid, rather than on 
the top of an extension 
ladder. At this same 
point, a pulley should 
be fastened through 
which a rope can be 
run, and by this means 
the men on the ground 
can very easily raise 
the pipe with the man 
on the platform to 
guide it, and then to 
fasten it securely in its 
place at the top. 

In like manner, the 
cutter should be se- 
curely fastened with a 
stake driven by the 








ard price, making a re- 
turn on his money 
invested in it and ‘inci- 
dentally, he pays back 
the help he borrowed 
when he does their 
work. The_ neighbor 
is likewise benefited, 
because he has easy 
access to an _ outfit 
which can do his work. 


Rutabagas for Stock 
- As a winter food for 
live .stock, rutabagas 
have a wide range of 
adaptation. Like rape, 
this plant is found at 
its best where the 
weather is moist and 
cool. The crop should 
always be made a 
cleaning crop, save 
when the seed is sOwn 
broadcast. It may, 
therefore, with much 
propriety come after a 
succession of grain 








rear wheel and on the 
side nearest the en- 
gine, to prevent the 
eutter from tipping or 
sliding when the belt 
is tightened. In addi- 
tion, it should be 
blocked to prevent it 
moving forward or 
back. The pulley on 
the average tractor is 


building 
silo. When the 





Modern Dairy with Its Modern Equipment 


This barn is provided with drinking cups for the cows, has a litter carrier that empties 
at the rear for quick dleaning of manure at little cost, and yet the entire construction of 


is simple, 


and was inexpensively built. Not the 


least 
icture was made the silo filling job was just being finished. 
filling picture which embellishes the front cover of this issue is of striking interest. 
Observe the large and high powered silage cutter with its capacious blower. 
on a farm tractor is used to drive the car. -Qbserve the tank of water so plac 
a hose running from it drips onto the stalks as they are being cut. ; 
is sometimes advisable, especially where the stalks are quite dry, as the result is a 
moister silage and packs better. 


This ad 


crops when the land 
has become weedy 
through thus growing 
these crops upon it, as 
it assuredly will - be- 
come in time. Turnips 
will grow nicely in 
overturned sod lands 
when the sod is not too 
fresh and dense. 


important is the 
The silo 
e power 
that 
ded moisture 
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Farmers Must Have Cost Plus a Profit 


Must production be limited to 8-hour day, asks a New York farmer 


meHIS is a reconstruction period 

“ for farmers as well as for all 
¥ other kinds of industry. We 
@ are fast coming to the realiza- 
# tion that the farming of five, 
10 or more years ago will never 
Nearly a third of the people of the 





return. 
United States are interested in farming for 
a livelihood. How little we have to say re- 


garding our future! We let men represent 
us in congress who little recognize our 
problems. The era of cheap food has passed. 
We have helped promote the prosperity of 
our village and city cousins by contributing 
food at less than it was worth. We are just 
beginning to realize it. Farmers can no 
longer compete. They are selling out to 
enter occupations that pay better. 

A near neighbor of mine has just sold his 
farm of 80 acres. I asked why. He told-me 
quite frankly that in spite of high yields his 
income was too small to support his wife, 
two children and himself the way they ought 
to live. He has moved into town, has entered 
the produce business and now can give his 
children an education which they could not 
get in the country. 

Sizing Things Up 

Why should I work 10 to 14 hours a day on 
a farm, worry over $35,000 invested in land, 
stock and tools, when my neighbor in town 
nearby in a mill, machine shop or on the 
railroad, with no investment, works but 
eight hours and gets more than I? Why 
should not my children have the same advan- 
tages as to education? Why should not we 
on the farm have the same household con- 
veniences as the neighbors in town? Appar- 
ently the answer is that the products we 
raise will not sell for enough to give us that 
necessary income. What is the matter? 
Overproduction, uneven and poor distribu- 
tion of farm products, lack of organization 
on our part and lack of understanding on 
the part of the consumer. 

Representatives of the federal employment 
service and farm bureau managers held con- 
ferences in our large up-state cities recently 


‘ to organize a system whereby labor would be 
’ distributed to the farmer. 


But where was 
this labor coming from? Im spite of the 
large numbers of unemployed im our cities, 
there is a big scarcity on the farm today. 
Men won’t go out to the country at $45 to $60 
a month when they can make more in the 
Out of 1200 returned soldiers regis- 
tered at one up-state employment office, only 
10 to 12 wanted to go on farms. 

How can I get a man at $50 a month, all I 
can afford to pay—and I feel sometimes the 
hired man may make more than I this year— 
how can I get a man to go to the country to 
work for 10 to 14 hours: per day, rain or 
shine, while he might stay in the city, work 
eight hours for more money and then get 
time and a half for overtime? 


, Equalling City and Country 


Conditions in the city and the country 
have got to be more comparable. The eight- 
hour day basis is coming in the country. 
Not the kind practiced by some patriotic 
farmers of last year—eight in the morning 
and eight in the afternoon! We must give 
our help shorter hours and more pay. This 
means more for our products or we are 
forced out of business. 

Only yesterday I read in the Rochester 
paper that the railway mail clerks are going 
to ask for 20 cents more an hour, 26 days 
per month, an eight-hour day, with time and 
a half for overtime. They are now getting a 
minimum of $87.50 per month. The organ- 


“ 


' izer, in an interview, stated that the railroad 


employees want government control for it 

means more pay for them, something im- 

possible under private control. Perhaps our 
La 


- cows, but better producers. 


farms had better be under government 
control. 

Farming mmust be profitable. The con- 
sumer must pay more of his $1.00 to the 
farmer. If not, only the best farms. will 
operate, until such time as the limited pro- 
duction and big demand at high prices make 
farming again profitable. 

The future farmer has got to be a business 
man. He must learn how to buy and sell, as 
well as how to produce. Our colleges and 
our farm bureaus have paid too much atten- 
tion in the past to production and too little 
to marketing. We know how to produce, but 
we fail as buyers and sellers. During the 
war we did everything we could to produce 
food because it was our patriotic duty. The 
war is over. We, as farmers, must organize 
to do collective bargaining. 

Last week a press despatch stated that the 
government authorities were going to pre- 
vent, if possible, the farmers in the south 
from joining together to limit the production 
of cotton. Overproduction means cheap 
cotton and loss to the producer. Is a limita- 
tion of output the right thing? 

Should we, as farmers, limit our wheat or 
bean acreage, should we sell part of our 
cows, produce less milk, but at a higher 
price? Only two years ago, after a high- 
priced year for potatoes, every farmer grew 
some, so did every back-yard gardener. The 
result was a big oversupply—cheap potatoes 
and a loss to the farmer. 


Is an Eight-Hour Farm Day Coming? 


The manufacturer and business man in 
nearly every line is organized for protection. 
He is careful not to overload the market, 
resulting in cheap goods and losses. The 
eight-hour day and high wages have really 
limited the production of coal, as the miner 
made enough and there was no reason for 
working longer hours to produce a s-rplus. 

I doubt that we, as farmers, should com- 
bine to limit our acreage to the extent that 
with unfavorable weather a great shortage 
might result, We, as farmers, owe ‘some- 
thing as a duty to society, but that duty does 
not exténd to the point of producing at 
a loss, 5 

We should combine, as farmers, to regu- 
late the sale of farm producf%, and to some 
extent of overplanting. We should prevent 
those frequent gluts and low prices in the 
fall. The citrous fruit growers of California 
have such an organization. The Colorado 
and California bean growers sell their crops 
collectively. The Dairymen’s league in this 
state is the best and only example in the east. 

It would be better for us, as dairymen, to 
sell our poor cows to the butcher, raise less 
Weed out the 
6000-pound cows and less. Eliminate those 
unprofitable cows which produce but a few 
months in the spring, causing us the over- 
production of milk at that time. The farmer 
must not expect the consumer to help him 
make low-producing cows pay. 


Letting. Cheap Food In 


Importation of farm products which com- 
pete directly wigh our own farm crops is a 
factor which we, as farmers, must guard 
against. A conspicuous example of de- 
structive competition is beans imported from 
the far east. Grown under cheap labor con- 
ditions, these can be shipped to our Pacific 
coast, then to eastern markets to success- 
fully compete with New York and Michigan 
crops. There must be a higher protective 
tariff or farmers will be forced out. Already 
this is one of the big limiting factors driving 
us western New York farmers out of the 


bean growing business. - 


Only last week a middle western breeders’ 
journal urged farmers not to be influenced 


by agricultural papers which record the. over for the coming season. 


social unrest of farmers. Perhaps my ideas 
expressed here will be so classed. I do not, 
however, see any good argument for evading 
the issue. If the conditions really are as I 
see them, then the situation is serious 
enough to demand the attention of all in- 
fluential men, whether they be producers or 
consumers. 

The consumer, the manufacturer or busi- 
ness man may at first thought desire to get 
food the very cheapest possible. They urge 
the farmer to produce bumper crops, that 
there may be an oversupply and cheap food. 
The consumer is beginning to realize that 
the farmer must produce at a profit the same 
as any other class of men. Men, both on 
the farm and in the shops, are entitled to a 
fair wage. If short hours are good for one, 
they are for the other. Farmers don’t have 
to produce food at a loss. They can change 
their eccupation. 

Food must remain high enough to give the 
farmer a fair profit. He must have the 
social and educational advantages of other 
classes of men. This may be brought about 
by education of the general public concern- 
ing farm conditions, possibly by a strong 
agricultural organization, which may regu- 
late the hours, limit the output and assist in 
better distrihution. Strikes are sanctioned 
by the American public, yet a general farm- 
ers’ strike, resulting possibly in suffering 
and starvation, must be avoided. 

The American people believe in fair play. 
We ought to show them how to play fair. 


Five Year Study of Tractors 


A rather exhaustive study of the effects of 
tractors on the farm business is being made 
by the department of rural economics of 
Ohio state university and will be continued 
for five years. One hundred farms have 
been selected that have been equipped with 
a tractor during the present year. Accurate 
accounts have been secured from these 
farms for the past year, and these accounts 
will be carefully compared with those se- 
cured for the next four years. The farms on 
which this study is to be made are located 
in the west central and in the northeastern 
portion of the state. . 

This study on account, for the long period 
of operation and the details of planning, will 
give data concerning the cost of operating 
tractors that will be rather conclusive. 
Other items under’ observation are the 
effects on horse labor, the number, if any, of 
horses that may be eliminated, the period of 
the year that will determine the number of 
horses required on the farm, the amount of 
labor that the tractor eliminates, the kinds 
of work for which the tractors are used and 
the effects of the tractors on the size of the 
farms. 


Phosphorus Helps Clover 


That acid phosphate encourages the 
growth of clover crops in orchards is shown 
by results secured through seven years by 
the station working in southern Ohio. Where 
this fertilizer was used alone or combined 
with muriate of potash and applied at the 
rate of 350 pounds per acre, the mulch in the 
orchards consisted of red clover. Where the 
same amount of nitrate of soda was used, the 
poverty grass and weeds in the old and 
neglected orchards were replaced by timo- 
thy, redtop and blue grass. No seed was 
sown in either case, the chemical apparently 
helping out the situation. 

From these tests the station advises or- 
chardists to apply acid phosphate evenly over 
the ground to produce a mulch, and to use 
nitrate of soda only when the trees lack vigor 
and need prompt fertilization. Think this 
































































































Tractor Digging Potatoes 

. K. J. T. EKBLAW 

For the potato farmer digging po- 
tatoes is a big job. On farms which 
grow just enough petatoes for the use 
of the family, the tractor would not 
help out, for little power is required 














unless the large diggers are used. 
When one sees the many thousands 
of acres of potatoes grown in New 







England and New York, and realizes 
the enormous power required to pull 
the ordinary potato digger, the great 
possibilities in the tractor supplanting 
horse power for this job can be read- 
ily appreciated. This is particularly 
true if the ground is dry and hard, as 
is quite.likely to be the case during 
the digging season. 

A potato digger with all the attach- 
ments is quite a complicated ma- 
chine, ‘The job is a hard one, varying, 
of course, with.the character of the 





























soil. The machine usually cuts a fur- 
row at least 6 inches deep and 20 
inches wide. The potatoes, and usu- 
ally vines and weeds, must be ele- 
vated and the potatoes separated from 
all the thrash, besides which the dirt 
must be knocked off the potatoes, All 
this requires a surprising amount of 
power. 

Small gas engines have been mount- 
ed successfully on potato diggers, 
while horses were used only to pull 
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from American a if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


a 
the machine with an agitating rear 

of this work and ‘still have plenty of 

reserve power.’ There is an attach- 

ment for the digger known as a pick- 

ing attachment which delivers the po-_ 
tatoes in a box or dumps them in 

piles. This attachment is not to be 

recommended under all conditions. In 

cloddy and stony ground where con- 

ditions are severe it is better to equip 

the mahcine with an agitating rear 

rack and vine separator. 


Hitching io the Digger 

When horses are used for motive 
power, under most conditions four are 
required. These may be hitched 
tandem fashion, or four abreast. 
Sometimes under extremely hard dig- 
ging conditions, six horses are used. 
A small tractor from five to 10 horse 
power at the draw bar has plenty of 
power to pull any size digger. 

The usual practice of hitching is to 
put in a stub tongue about 3 feet long 
in place of the regular tongue. If a 
close hitch is dé@sired on account of 
short head lands then the hitch could 
be made at the point to which the 
tongue truck is regularly attached. 
The difficulty likely to be encountered 
with this arrangement is in getting 
the right hight of hitch for on a few 
tractors the hitch would be~so high 
that it would not be possible to make 
any adjustment of the digger for 


depth, while on other machines the 
hitch might be too low. For most 
conditions the stub tongue will be bet- 
ter. In stony or on stump land some 
safety device should be provided 
against the possibility of breaking re- 
sulting from hitting an obstruction. 
The same brake pin attachmen? as 
used on plow hitches is as good as 
any scheme that can be devised. 


Concrete Creamery Floor 


We want to put in a 20x 28 cement 
floor in our creamery. Could railroad 
rails be used by putting a support un- 
derneath making a 10-foot span or 
would iron girders be better?—[A. W. 


Rather than use the iron rails for 
reinforcing the concrete floor, rein- 
forced concrete beams and “slabs 
would be better. The span can be cut 
in half by putting a row of posts in 
the center underneath the floor and 
build the reinforced concrete floor on 
top of this. For medium heavy floor. 
loading, and with a span of 10 feet, 
the cross eams should be placed about 
6 feet apart and should be 9 inches 
wide and 17 inches deep. The thick- 
ness of the slabs should be 4 inches. 
Such a floor would be substantial and 
sanitary and is probably the most sat- 
isfactory one you can install. It would 
be to your advantage to consult with 
a construction man in regard to this, 
so that the local conditions are thor- 
oughly understood and can be pro- 
vided for. ‘ 


Automobile for Power 


I have used a power attachment on 
my automobile for sawing hard wood 
with good results, but have had to re- 
place the ring gear. Did this trouble 
result from sawing wood? Could the 
attachment be used in cutting corn 
for silage?—[P. W. Allen. 


The employment of an automobile 
for power purposes is somewhat of 
a debatable question, for it means 


that the automobile is subjected to 
unusual strain for which it is not de- 
signed. In conducting power off the 
rear wheels of your automob® may 
have had much to do with the heavy 
wear on the ring gear, for under such 
conditions the engine would be under 
steady load continuously and greater 
wear would naturally result. 

More power is required for cutting 
silage than for sawing woods so the 
danger of unusual wear would be pro- 
portionately greater. 

The use of a small tractor or porta- 
ble gas engine would prove more prac- 
tical under your conditions. 


Faulty Lubrication 


I have a four-horse power hopper 
cooled engine which runs fine for about 
two hours, then begins to pound. The 
exhaust seems very loud at _ times. 
Spark is all right, also has good com- 
pression.—[W. Angsten, 

The engine trouble you have is 
probably due to faulty lubrication. 
The symptoms described indicate that 
it gets hot, due to lack of oil and the 
piston begins to stick. The interior 
of the cylinder may need cleaning as - 
the accumulation of carbon will cause 
pre-ignition and pounding. 

a 

The Farm Tractor Demonstration at 
Syracuse, September 8-13, in connec- 
tion with New York state fair, may 
be as big a thing in its way as was 
the national tractor demonstration at 
Wichita last month. In fact, this one 
feature is enough in itself to warrant 
the presence in Syracuse of every 
farmer who wishes to observe the 
different makes of tractors in prac- 





tical operation. Over 100,000 farm- 
ers attended the show in Kan- 
sas. Nearly as many are expected at 


the northwestern tractor demonstra- 
tion in Aberdeen, S D, this month. 
With a similar demonstration at Syra- 
cuse as an attraction to the state fair, 
the attendance ought to be the great- 
est ever. 














Farmers Oppose Lane Plan 


Their Unanswerable Reply to One of 
the Worst Schemes of “Pork” 
That Washington Has Suggested. 
HE following letter is from the 

| agent of one of the most pro- 
gressive country farm bureaus 

in the eastern states, It expresses the 
views of most farmers from Ohio and 

West Virginia eastward to the Atlan- 

tic.—[Editor American Agriculturist. 

Another View of Secretary Lane’s 

Reclamation Scheme 


Secretary Lane declares that, “the 
only ones who object to his proposi- 
tion are those who have abandoned 
farms they'd like to sell.” As agri- 
cultural agent for a thriving county in 
the east, I represent a body of farm- 
ers who do not have abandoned farms 
for sale, nor do I own any such prop- 
erty myself. But nine-tenths of these 
farmers object to this scheme. We 
do want to build up our farms and 
make them more profitable for our- 
selves and our communities. We do 
not believe that Secretary Lane's 
proposition is going to help us or the 
country as a whole. 

We believe that Lane’s proposition 

will not supply food for Europe, be- 
cause it will be several years before 
this unused land can produce food. 
Europe will be getting her unused 
land into shape at the same time and 
will feed herself as soon as possible. 
Present lands here are capable of pro- 
ducing all the food necessary, and will 
do so with help available to work 
these lands and a price for the food 
produced sufficient to pay adequate 
return upon the labor and other costs 
invested. Taking available men away 
from our present farms will lessen the 
number of available help. 

The same money and energy ex- 
pended in improving present agricul- 
tural, social and economic conditions 
as Secretary Lane plans to expend in 
developing reclamation projects, 
would make present established agri- 
cultural sections sufficiently attractive 
to turn the tide flowing from the city 
to country in sufficient number to 
produce all the food necessary in this 
country for many years to come. The 
opportunity which thus would be 
given returned soldiers in building up 
existing agricultural communities, 
when aided by proper credit facilities, 
would keep the interest of these men 
as American citizens. 

The urban citizen who states so 
glibly, “I'd like to be a farmer,” does 










































































not ‘begin to realize how rapidly farm 
expenses have risen along with the 
prices of farm products, or that 
worse than high prices, in many cases 
it has been impossible to get labor or 
machinery at any price. Neitger does 
he realize the risk of weather, which 
is always with us and may any year 


cause the loss of a whole season’s 
labor. Neither does he realize that 
the prices for food products will be 


the first to fall, while organized labor 
and capital will keep other prices 
high for some.time’to come, thus put- 
ting the shoe more firmly on the 
other foot. 

Present lands and present farmers 
have shown what they are capable of 
doing when prices and incentive are 
right by the wonderful response made 
by the farmers the last two years in 
increased crop production in face of 
shortage of labor, poor climate condi- 
tions, and a_ government which sadly 
failed to understand their conditions. 
Whenever prices are high enough to 
warrant the labor, food will be pro- 
duced and can be increased greatly 
over the present production without 
the addition of the new land artifi- 
cially subsidized by the country at the 
expense of older lands. 

tive the returned soldier who 
wants a farm a chance in the region 
of his choice. He then has a chance 
to learn from the experience of the 
established farmers of the community. 
He has a chance to bring to these 
communities the leaven of his broader 
experience in the world and with 
men, and thus help to build them to 
higher standard 

But most im tant of all, is there 
an economic need ‘for the develop- 
ment of new lands until those of the 
present are being used more effi- 
ciently? Increased production per 
acre by improved methods can in- 
crease the food supply as well as 
farming jiarger areas. With proper 
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Interests of 
the Farm 


help and-education, we believe that it 
can be done more cheaply than on 
untried lands far from markets. 
These criticisms are based on the 
expressions of farmers living in well 
established regions, near good mar- 
kets, living on productive soil, which 
is being improved and not depleted, 
living with satisfactory social and 
educational facilities, but not organ- 


ized sufficiently to make their rights _ 


forcibly impressed on the public at 
large. There are farms for sale in 
this section which are’ being sold to 
men from the west moving eastward. 
These men believe that this project of 
Sec Lane will injure not only their 
chance for.success, but will be a waste 
of government funds without com- 
mensurate gain. The country cannot 
afford to discourfige the established 
farmer. 


Farm Prices in Retrospect 


Yes, everybody knows prices are 
high; prices the farmer receives and 
those he is obliged to pay for neces- 
sities also for luxuries. But it does 
no harm to occasionally make a bit 
of comparison. Here are some fig- 
ures compiled from actual quotations 
in American Agriculturist’s market 
columns running back a good many 
years. They serve to make one gasp 
for breath. : 

Yet of course the balance wheel 
swings around and the farmer does 
not need to be told that higher com- 
modity prices for products of the farm 
are not all “velvet.” He is obliged 
to pay immeasurably more for many 
things he buys. Take farm labor: In 
the old days the hired man was will- 
ing to work, and work hard, an 
longer hours, for $16, $18, $20 a 
month and board. What does the 
farmer pay today? All the way up 
to $60, $70 or more. And when it 
comes to the stress of work in har- 
vesting, haying or threshing any old 


price up to $6 to $8 a day. Fertilizers 
cost very much more than a few 
years ago, although signs now of 
some decline before snow flies. Farm 
machinery and implements must all 
cost more because raw material is so 
much higher and labor exactions ap- 
pear to be unrestricted. 

The railroads show an operating 
deficit in the past 16 months of about 
$500,000,000 which the farmer with 
other citizens must put his hand into 
his pockets and pay. Federal, state, 
local and exeise taxes all cost the 
farmer enormously. 

But to get back to the figures show- 
ing the higher prices paid for pro- 
duce on the farm. At the beginning 
of the great war, say around the 
opening of August, 1914, the market 
price for corn in New York city was 
around 81 cents a bushel as shown in 
our table of figures herewith culled 
from American Agriculturist’s weekly 
quotations. This year it is $2.13. 
What’s the use of going back to the 
low level of the "90's? Yet it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1897 corn 
was quoted in New York at only 3314 
cents; and in 1896 down to 25 cents! 
The price of oats now is just about 
double what it was five years ago. 
Wheat was then quoted at 93% cents; 
the government guarantee now is 
$2.3914, basis No 1 red winter. But 
millers are paying a stiff premium 
for fancy grades of 15, 20 and 30 cents 
over the government guarantee. 

Hay is a little lower than’a few 
weeks ago when it commanded $48 a 
ton, but these prices may be com- 
pared with $24 just before the war. 
Butter is almost double the price, 
cheese more than double, now 33% 
cents, which may also be compared 
with 7% cents in 1897. Strictly fresh 
eggs have more than doubled in five 
years; sheep just about double, hogs 
exactly 2% times the price of 1914. 
But it costs a “heap” more to buy 
enough lumber for a rough pig 
pen or a barrel of cement for a feed- 
ing floor; so the compensations are 
not all on one side. 


PENDULUM SWING IN FARM PRICES 


1919 1914 1897 
Corn p be ........ $2.14 $0.81%4 $0.33% 
Oats p bu ........ 89 45 22 
Wheat p bu ...... 2.391 9314 87% 
Hay, No 1 timothy 
eae .00 24.00 16.00 
Butter, emy, p Ib 56 29 15 
Cheese p Ib ...... 33% 15 .0T% 
pdoz ...... .70 32 15 
Potatoes p 100 Ibs 4.00 1.40 1.25.6 
Onions p100 Ibs .. 4.50 2.50 1.35 
Cattle p 100 Ibs .. 17.00 0.00 4.95 
p Tbs .. 23.50 9.50 4.50 
Sheep p 100 Ibs .. 9.50 4.75 4.50 
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BOSCH 
MAGNETO 


E: 


This is a Real ‘Farm Engine 


UST think of the famous “Z” engine with a Bosch high tension, — 


oscillating magneto—which delivers a steady succession of hot, in- 
tensive sparks, 9 Every farmer in America should at once call on the 
nearest “Z’ engine dealer and see the result of this recent epoch-making 
combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” WITH BOSCH MAG- 
NETO. 9Mechanical perfection, plus power—and right price—to 
date sold the “Z” to over 250,000 farmers. 9 This quality and quan- 
tity production enabled us to contract for a large proportion of the ex- 
tensive Bosch facilities for making’ this one possible “Z” betterment, 
which establishes a new farm engine standard. 9JAnd over 200 Bosch 
Service Stations assist all our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. 
9 Prices—1% H. P. $75.00o—3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All 
F. O. B. Factory. 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are True Value 


Unadilla silos have not advanced in 


accordance with 


increases in prices of 


lumber and labor. The Unadilla today 
is even a better buy than it ever was. 





We offer the benefit of our big purchases of 
lumber and materials, and economy in manufac- 
turing a large number of silos. The popularity of 


Unadilla Silos among daifymen and stockmen 






































makes this economy and these low prices possible. 
You can get your Unadilla erected in time, 
before corn harvest if you act promptly. We have 
special facilities for late season shipments on silos 
of any size. 
Present prices are not guaranteed. We may be 
forced to increase. 
$ against any decline in prices this season. 
Choose the Unadilla. It offers you true value. 
It has been, and is, the choice of 
men and stockmen. 
Learn why. Send for our big, well 
illustrate 


Unadilla Silo Company 


Box B, Unadilla, N. Y¥.,or Des Moines, lowa 


But we do guarantee all pur- 


leading dairy- 


catalog and prices. 





Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 


M fic certain of your feed supply. Buy an Indiana 


We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 


Factory. Write for prices, 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 
the Indiana Tractor. An All "Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 
work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farme 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it~and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the ims 
plements you have, 


The Indiana Silo Company 


921 Union Building Anderson, Ind. 
921 Silo Building Kansas City, Mo. 
gat Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia, 
921 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex, 








Order Direct From This Anno 
FOR a limited time only we offer highest grade extra heavy barbed 
wire just purchased by us at less than the cost of manufacture. Made of 12 gauge 


wire; 4 point barbs 


s inlong spaced 3 in. apart. Carefully coated with special weather-resisting 


paint accepted by the Government's Chemists as the best paint for wire protection. Put up in 


reels containing 750 ft. each weight per reel 58 lbs. 


Order Lot No. 2-PX100. Price in carload lots (625 reels or more) per reel, $1.80 


2-PX101 
Price in lots of (100 reels 
or more) per reel, $1.95 
2-PX102 
Price in lots of (50 reels 
or more) per reel. $2.00 


Dont blame your Cows- 
iGet this Book-lIts Free 


It shows the way te make 
more money on your cows. 


usually pay for them- 

B ESodrete ‘of detvrnen 
peyty to this. Usedb 

. 8, Govt. and Toad. 





Approximately 10,000 cases are 
ib year With 


euee treated eac 

Fleming’s Fistoform 

Sttendon every tthday” Priee 82,60 a beble (wer tax 
—money refunded if it fails. Send for free copy eo! 

wed cattle. pages, 67 Write today. 


Fioming Bros., Chemists Firs. "Gnieses. tt. 


2-PX103 
Price in lots of (25 reels 
or more) per reel, $2.05 


2-PX104 
Price in lots of (less than 
25 reels) per reel, $2.40 


New Book on 
\ Silo Fillers 


Ye 


: increase Your 

<A Dairy and Stock Profits 

New folder tells how *‘Silverized Silage’* 

brings maximum yield from dairy cows— 

puts weight on fat stock. ‘*Ohio'’-Cut si 
fis better f clean—packs air-tight 

the silo—avoids air pockets—mold- . 
the facts about Silver's ‘‘Ohio"’ Silo Fillers and 
Feed Cutters, used by Experiment Stations every- 
where. Send for ‘ 











Mention A A When You Write 


‘ou Buy Your Silo, 


e 
te y: reliable Green Mountain. 


lars describing ee 
Comumery Poshags p itgbag 343 Beet Butland, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
-- SILOS - 
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Scours and Thumps in Pigs 


One of the most conmmon troubles 
caused by lack of proper atten- 
tion to the feeding and care of 


pigs is scours and thumps, according | 


to L. A. Weaver of the Missouri col- 
lege. Scours is usually caused by 
changing the feed of the sow, over- 
feeding, dirty pens and troughs, or 
exposure of either sow or pigs to cola 
rain or to cold weather in such a 
way that they become chilled. 

Since the cause of scours is some- 
thing which causes indigestion, the 
thing to watch especially is the feed. 
Changing from. sweet to sour milk 
will often cause the trouble, as_ will 
also the feeding of too much of the 
high protein feeds, such as tankage 
or linseed oil meal, when the animal 
is not used to them. If the sow is 
fed too much, her milk flow is so 
stimulated that very young pigs will 
get more than they can utilize, -thus 
causing them to scour. 

There are a good many remedies 
used for this trouble. The first thing 
to do is to cut down on the sow’s 
feed and clean up her quarters if they 
need it. A tablespoonful of sulphur 
in the sow’s feed for two days is also 
good. If the sowis given a good phys- 
ic such as Epsom salts, good results 
will follow. Scalded milk is also a 
good remedy. Each pig may be given 
a good physic, such as a teaspoonful 
ef castor oil or Epsom salts, Char- 
coal is also good. 

Thumps often occurs in young pigs. 
It results from lack of sunshine and 
exercise and from high feeding. The 
remedy is to cut down the sow’s feed 
and force the pigs to take exercise 
out in the sunshine. Thumps may 
also occur in large pigs after they 
are weaned, but when old pigs have 
it, it is usually caused by some affec- 
tion of the lungs or bronchial tubes. 


Putting Live Poultry on Market 


M, G. FEINT, NEW YORK 


Nearly all the poultry from New 
York. farms shipped alive to New 
York is used by the Hebrew popula- 
tion and must be killed by their des- 
ignated agents... Large amounts are 
consumed regularly, but just before 
important Hebrew holidays the de- 
mand is much better and the market 
somewhat higher, usually 1 to 2c per 
lb. These holidays vary in time from 
year to year. It would be well to ca- 
ter to these markets if it can be done 
without holding the birds over two 
or three weeks beyond the logical 
shipping time. Fat birds are always 
preferred by this trade, as the fat is 
used for culinary purposes. 

Live birds should always be shipped 
by express, never by freight, and os 
early in the week as_ possible. If 
timed so as to be en route during the 
night only in hot weather shrinkage 
will be much less. The time of trav- 
eling should never be over 12 hours, 
if possible, and despite old cautions 
to the contrary, the birds should be 
well fed and watered just before 
starting with 21 small amount of grain 
left in the coops. Bits of apple in the 
coops serve to prevent suffering from 
thirst, which is only aggravated by 
eating freely of dry grain. 

The coops recommended by the 
Cornell poultry department are light 
in weight, airy, and as the slats, or 
rather spindles, recommended go up 
and down the birds can be fed from 
a trough attached to the coop while 


waiting to be sold. They can be made" 


with solid board bottom slatted top, 
and upright slats in sides. The top 
slats are 1 inch apert and tae side 
ones 1% or 2 inches, according to 
breed. The dimensions should be 2 
x 3 feet and 1 foot high. This shonid 
hold nine 5-pound fowls or 15 two- 
pound chicks. 


Another convenient size is 21%4 feet 
x 4 feet and this holds 14 four to five- 
pound fowls or 22 two-pound chicks. 
A wire partition should be placed 
across the middle of the larger coop 
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to prevent crowding and ua door is 
very convenient. 

The ust of holidays, with best mar- 
ket days and kinds of birds pre- 
terred foilow-. : 

New Year, September 25 and 26, 
best market days September 22 an 
23, prime quality of all kinds wanted. 

Day of Atonement, October 4, pest 
market days September 29 and 3C ani 
October 1, roosters and spring chick- 
ens especially wanted. 

Feast of Tabernacles, October 10, 
best market days October 6 to 8, good 
ducks and geese wanted. 


Selling Milk to Cheese Factory 


I am not exactly satisfied with the 
way our cheese faetory is paying and 
so am sending my statement to see if 
it is figured as it should be. Our sec- 
retary is figuring that 100 pounds 3 
milk makes 8.1 pounds cheese, Please 
send me a list from 3 to 5% milk of 
the number of pounds cheese 16) 
pounds of milk will make. This is the 
first sale that has ever been paid for 
by butter fat test. I understand the 
Babcock machine and testing. They 
are only taking one sample of milk 
in two weeks and it seems to me that 
it is a very unfair way of sampling 
the milk. They are taking the sam- 
ples from the spout of the can as 
soon as the gate is opened. I was 
taught that the way to get a sample 
of milk was to thoroughly mix or stir 
the milk, take a long-handled dipper 
and dip the sample from the can. Am 
I right or wrong?—[W. G. W., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Apparently the figure of 8.1 pounds 
cheese from 100 pounds milk testing 
3% butter fat is slightly low. Perhaps 
the most authentic figures on this sub- 
ject were worked out by the New 
York state college of agriculture at 
Cornell. The college found out that 
100 pounds 3% milk containing 37% 
water will give a maximum weight of 
8.3 pounds cheese. Milk containing 
31% should give 8.58: pounds cheese 
and 3.2% milk, 8.76 pounds cheese. 
These figures are perhaps a little bit 
high on an average, and under ordi- 
nary condition. the amount of cheese 
would probably run 0.1 or 0.5 pounds 
below this amount. 

Of course there is no exact scale by 
which one can go from 3% to 5%. 
Milk that contains various amounts 
of water will change this schedule, 
and the amount of cheese produced is 
not in proportion to the butter fat 
content of milk, It is a lazy method 
to attempt to pay for cheese on the 
butter fat content alone. If purchase 
is made entirely on this basis, the 
dealers should give the Dairymen’s 
league prices or the regular market 
price for fluid milk without regard to 
the amount of cheese produced. 

Prices in Philadelphia Area 

Members of the Interstate milk 
producers’ association are receiving 
the following prices during August at 
their shipping stations. 

INTERSTATE PRICES TO MEMBERS 
From Philadelphia Freight rates Price 3% 
+s 
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There is no question but the only 
proper way to secure a sample of 
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long-handled dipper inserted well in- 
to milk that has been thoroughly 
stirred. 


Maryland Milk on Butter Fat Basis 


Pres D. G. Harry of the Maryland 
state dairymen’s association advises 
that market milk in the state sold on 
a butter.fat basis during August’ is 
$4 cents a gallon for 4% milk. There 
is a difference of 0.5 cents a gallon 
*for 0.1% increase or decrease in but- 
ter fat content. Buying of milk on 
the butter fat basis is new to dairy- 
men in this territory. 

The change was made following 
numerous requests of members. For 
a time there was no one to do the 
testing and the old way of buying 
milk had to go on. Now a laboratory 
in Baltimore will do the testing and 
will send a copy of the teSt to the 
producer to the dealer and to the as- 
sociation. 


Retail Price at Jersey Points 


The price of grade B milk in Cam- 
den and Trenton, N J, continues at 
18 cents, grade A at 15 cents, and cer- 
tified at 20 cents. In Jersey City, 
Newark, Plainfield and most of the 
territory surrounding New York city, 
grade B sells at 16 cents a quart, with 
grade A at 18 cents and certified at 
prices ranging from 23 to 25 cents. In 
Lambertville, N J, milk sells at 12 
cents, the lowest price reported by 
any board of health. 


Wrong Kind of Milk Can Rental 


Some dairymen in various milk pro- 
ducing sections of New York state 
have been puzzled at the receipt of a 
legal notice from a New York city 
counselor at law, advising them to 
send $50 at once for the use of milk 
cans without consent of the owner, or 
legal action will be taken at once. 
The demand is made under the legal 
red-tape of the general business law 
of New York, which provides that no 
one shall use a milk can without per- 
mission of the owner. Although it 
may seem to work an injustice at 
times, ignorance of the law or good 
intentions on the part of the farmers 
who are caught makes no difference 
to the large city milk dealers, that 
are using the statute to pull a few 
extra dollars from the milk producers. 

When the Borden company and 
other large New York dealers with- 
drew some of their country shipping 
stations, they collected most of their 
cans, which for years had been loaned 
without charge to their patrons. Here 
and there the agents of the company 
were not keen enough to differentiate 
between cans of their company and 
those of the farmers. A little trouble 
arose at the time, but farmers thought 
the matter was settled once and for 
all. However, a few cans were over- 
looked at some stations or farmers 
had their own cans taken and by 
holding like cans of the company con- 
sidered arrangements had been made 
satisfactory to the distributers. 

It was not long before agents of the 
companies again went the rounds, 
spying out the “working tools” of the 
dairymen. Some cans were seized. 
Others were reported back to the 
dealers. Just as soon as the dealers 
got ahold of the names and ad- 
dresses, they were turned over to the 
Milk bottlers’ federation, 

The next step was a form letter 
from an attorney of the federation 
with inserts of the description of cans 
used ‘“‘without consent of the owner,” 
date of use, and amount which could 
be collected under the statute. In 
some cases the whole $50 was de- 
manded; in other cases the form let- 
ter stated that $25 would be accepted 
in settlement if check was forwarded 
at once. 

It is unfortunate that this law 
should catch some producers who 
have always attempted to do the right 
thing in their business relation. The 
Originators of this section in the stat- 
ute aimed it at the distributers and 
dealers in second-hand bottles and 
cans, who in the old days needed 
Protection among themselves, It was 
not meant as a club which could be 
Swung over the head of some dairy- 
man who happened to have a can in 
his possession, that belonged to a firm 
with whom he had been doing thou- 
Sands of dollars’ worth of business in 
the past 10 or more years. Attempt 
to settle a recent complaint of a sub- 
Scriber who was “outta luck,” with 
One milk company brought a reply 
from the distributer concerned that it 
Would prove embarrassing to attempt 
Pressure on the milk bottlers’ federa- 


tion for release of the dairymen’s lia- 
bility, 
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A moving stream of live stock 
which the packers must buy 


The packer feels an obligation to 
take the live stock that comes to 


market and find an outlet for it. 


Why this obligation? 


It is because the stockman has fed 
his live stock to the point where it 
must be sold or they will get thin 
again and labor and expensive feed 


be wasted. 


If the stockman could not sell his 
shipment and had to take it home, 
he would lose on everything — 
freight, feed and time. 


Several such losses would discour- 
age him and he would raise less 
Hundreds of other 
Stockmen also would plow up their 


live stock. 


pastures . 


The supply of meat 
animals would diminish. 


The packers would not be able to 
get enough live stock and often 
their big, expensive plants would 


hungry. 


be idle. The public would go meat 


In short, for the best interests of 
everybody, the packers believe it 


sound to do their full share to main- 


tain afr ever open, cash market, 
and this is accomplished at a profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound, 


This system has encouraged live 


nation. 


stock feeding. 


Only a policy like this will provide 
a better meat supply for a growing 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 























KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 
Parasites ; prevents disease. 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














SEMEDY CO, 451 Fourth Ave., Pitts! 
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and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
Many other features in illus- 
trated entalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who can sell and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
an 


GLOBE SILO co. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK ¥) 

inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antisepticand germicide. Pleasant 
to use; does not blister or re- 
move the hair, and you can 


work the horse. $2.50 pes bottle 
delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 
379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


DEATH TO HEAVES! MEW TON's 


"Saree eens - en A + +444 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers etc. Best Con- 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 
lier, 27 ae Three 
ree on iteedte 
iS money Fr cfunded, The 
Redecsintinonen 1.15 per can (this includes 6c War tax) 
at dealers’ or prepaid by parcel post, Booklet free, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Telede, Obie 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 














kichest Sood. Low Ton Cost 
Molasses Write today for lowest ores 
WEW YORK MOLASSES COMPANY, 30 St.. dow York 





For Your Protection Always Mertion 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 




































































































oF jo PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR | 








Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 
ertiiinge distributor. Spreads evenly on level 
or hilly land, Patented automatic force 
feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes, 
Save Time, Labor and Moncey — Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 

If it does not do all we claim send it back 

and your money will be refunded promptly, 

Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 9 & Peoria, Ill. 
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KEROSENE | 


ENGINE 









Reduced my ne 


Cash or Payments, as 
you wish. guarantee 
every part of engine as 
‘ long § ag you use it—no 

strings’’—no time 
limit. Don’t buy 
before you get 















to $200— 


Write yourown ‘\ 
order. Get immediate 


fuels. heusgnds of 
tomers have been ae Kerosene 
for years — getting power at half 
the cost. bd New Book. * wer 4X 
about it— nee by return aul 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1807 Oaktand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1807 Empire Bidg., - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become 80 o ar in its first four years th at 
thousands have for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mille, and to replace, at 
— cost, the gearing of the earlier 

Aermotors, making them eelf-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil an 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabli 
mill to pump in the light ~ hay 





















The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 

e make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Steel Frame Saws. 


an 
Write AERMOTOR C0., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 
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yous cs mone 

We ase Beary ACID nh UAL IED we ones win. lasts 
ok and sample RES by return mail. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 151 > CLEVELAND, 0, 











Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















OTTAWA MFG. co. 
1051 Ottawa, Kane, 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No etanel » Bale Ties—2 Men Less? 

tf cent on balling 

iT vy mq y 

eee 
ee eae 

Bets: oF 0 a Write Te Yee emcalog shartan ail eee 

Threader Press Mtg. Co., 6182 Ottawa St Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Best Potash Fertilizer 
THE JOYNT BRAND 


rune UNLEAeNED panowese - gp 
ete and sure fertilizer for rt 
at Ry - solve the fertilizer problem. Especially 


Sdapted for top Grossing worn-out grass and poeatew 

















land and for ing down have no equal. 
—— hay yield while prices are hi Agents wanted. 
Correspon mvited. Address 


JOHN JOYNT, LUCKNOW, ONT., CANADA 
References: Bradstreet’s Agency or or Genk of Hamil. 
ton. Lucknow, Ont. 
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Wheat Commands a Premium 


Prices of wheat and flour, now that 
the new graim crop is moving rapidly 
from farm to market, and now that 
H L C is being discussed all the way 
from the floors of congress to the vil- 
lage grocery are very much in the 
public eye. Director Barnes of the 
U 8 Grain corporation in committee 
conference at Washington a few days 
ago, opposing a’ disturbance of the 
government price guarantee on wheat, 
is credited with the statement that 
the wheat corporation will begin to 
buy new flour at less than the old 
market prices and will sell to the pub- 
lic at $10 a barrel in any community 
where flour dealers seek to charge 
more than that figure for the product. 

Meanwhile, irrespective of .11 the 
fulminations, both in and out of con- 
gress over the government basic price, 
it is worth noting that the good qual- 
ity wheats have been and are selling 
to millers at a stiff premium, That 
in a.way answers the question about 
disturbing the government guarantee. 
even with a realization that the gov- 
ernment must keep faith with the 
farmers and pocket any losses result- 
ing from selling wheat, as advocated 
by many persons, 50 to 75 cents per 
bushel below the fixed price. For be 


it remembered this is a minimum 
price. Owing to the firm statistical 
position, the urgent requirements of 
Europe, the breadth of the domes- 
tic demand, the necessity of having a 
safe surplus at all times, and back of 
everything else the sharp deteriora- 
tion in the 1919 crop during July, as 
brought out by the report of our stat- 
istician, B. W. Snow, confirmed by 
state and government reports, wheat 
with quality has commanded 10, 20 
and 30 cents, and even more above 
the minimum. Consider the govern- 
ment basic price at Chicago, $2.26 per 
bushel, and compare this with actual 
sales in the recent past of No 1 hard 
wheat in Minneapolis around $3. 
Dealers are logically asking the ques- 
tion what gain would there’ be in 
changing the basic price. 
No Relief for Dairymen 

Right here, by the way, comes in 
the hard lot of dairymen obliged to 
buy mill feeds. Because, forsooth, the 
flour manufacturers claim they would 
be obliged to ask very much more for 
the finished product than they are 
now asking but for the fact that the 
market for mill feeds is exceedingly 
stiff and almost any price asked can 
be secured under present restricted 
offerings for bran, shorts and mid- 


dlings. Wheat on the basis of $10 q 
barrel, of course, helps by just so 
much untold millions of consumers, 
At the same time, this is to some ex- 
tent at the expense of dairy farre:-rs 
who are buying mill feeds at prices 
undreamed of right in these August 
days, months before snow flies, but at 
a time when pastures are failing and 
the cows require these additional ra. 
tions. 

This starting in of another. mill 
feed season at very high prices means 
hard lines for farmers who have vivid 
recollections of the back-breaking fig- 
ures they were obliged to pay last 
winter. Furthermore, the U S Grain 
corporation, in absolute control of 
wheat, seems to be practically keep- 
ing its hands off the price charged by 
millers for by-products. In a recent 
letter to this journal from office head- 
quarters, the grain corporation writes 
as follows: 

“There are no rules_and regulations 
out at the present time covering 
prices to be charged by flour manu- 
facturers for bran, middlings or 
shorts; with the exception of Regula- 
tion No 7 of.the license which pro- 
hibits unreasonable profits.” 

Recent market prices for mill feeds 
at Minneapolis are $40 to $42 a ton 
for. bran, and $50 to $52 for standard 
middlings; flour middlings up to $57, 
with red dog $60 to $62; these are 
carlot prices for prompt shipment in 
100-pound bags. 

A year ago at the opening of Au- 
gust carlot bran was selling in Min- 
neapolis around $31, standard mid- 
dlings and flour middlings $32 to $33, 
and red dog $31.50 to $33. 

At New York, western spring bran 
is now quotable around $49 to $50, city 
middlings second week in August $59, 
red dog $70, standard western mid- 
dlings $60 to $61, oats feed $31 to $32, 

[To Page 16.] 

















Serious Crop Losses Everywhere 
Details of crop damage brought out by B. W. Snow 


S noted in our August report on 
A field crops printed in American 

Agriculturist a week ago, crops 
were hard hit by July climatic condi- 
tions. That report by Statistician B. 
W. Snow of Orange Judd crop report- 
ing bureau showed the serious in- 
roads into actual and expected ton- 
nage in grains and potatoes We here 
print further details regarding condi- 
tions as brought out by Mr ‘Snow, who 
Says: 

It was a month of contradictions, 
with generally continued high tem- 
peratures and a marked lack of rain- 
fall, although in some districts in al- 
most all of the central states there 
were local storms furnishing ample 
and occasionally excessive moisture, 
these relatively unimportant. With 
the exception of Ohio we might char- 
acterize the month as too hot and too 
dry. Conditions were such that they 
not only interfered with proper devel- 
opment, but also furnished favorable 
conditions for development of insect 
enemies and fungous diseases. 

Serious Damage to Corn 

Records covering many years show 
that the rate of yield per acre for 
corn is in almost direct relation to the 
amount of rainfall in July. Reason 
for this lies in the fact that it is dur- 
ing the last half of July that corn 
tassels and ears set, and it is neces- 
sary there be ample moisture then. 
This year July was marked by a de- 
cided shortage in rain over practicaNy 
all of the belt, with the exception of 
an occasional district here and there 
that received local thunderstorms, As 
a result corn tasseled, and the ears 
set, this year, under unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

The drouth was so severe in In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
that plant growth was checked and a 
good deal of corn was fired. Rains 
at the close of the month and in 
early August have brought some re- 
lief and will result ‘in fncreasing the 
amount of fodder secured. But noth- 
ing to happen hereafter can give any- 
thine more than a very moderate rate 
of yield because the ears are small. 
The conditignm of the crop is report- 
ed by my agents at 81.3 against 85.2 
a month earlier, and this might be 
indicating a corn crop of 


taken as 
about 2.735,000,000 bushels. In or- 
der to reach this figure, however, 


weather conditions hereafter must be 
unusually favorable so that every 
grain upon the relatively short cars 


may be fully developed. If the first 
two weeks of August shall also. prove 
hot and dry the present indication for 
a corn crop wil have to be very much 
discounted. 


Almost a Wheat Disaster 

We have all been hoping for a win- 
ter wheat crop of more thax 900,000,- 
000 bushels. For the last two months, 
however, my Orange Judd _ reports 
have cautioned against too much op- 
timism, and threshing returns show I 
was correct in giving this warning. 
The yield of winter wheat is falling 
greatly below even what was expect- 
ed at time of harvest in practically 
every section where the crop is 
grown, Threshing returns carefully 
consolidated show the rate of yield is 
only a trifle more than 15 bushels, 
and that the total crop of winter 
wheat is not likely to exceed 747,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Very Poor Spring Wheat Crop 

The spring wheat crop has evident- 
ly experienced one of its periodical 
semi-failures. Hot, dry weather over 
two-thirds of North Dakota, all of 
Montana and the important portions 
of northern South Dakota, just at the 
critical period of bloom caused tre- 
mendous damage, In addition head- 
scab and blight were also generally 
present over very large areas in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 

The present indication for only a 
crop of 240,000,000 bushels spring 
wheat makes it count as one of the 
small crops. In addition to the short- 
age in yield the quality of the spring 
wheat crop is very deficient. 

All believed there was at least a 
chance of producing 1,250,0000,000 
bushels winter and spring wheat this 
year. Instead of a great crop of that 
size and the quality that would have 
gone with such a production, we 
have apparently to face a production 
of materially less than a billion bush- 
els, of a quality so far below normal 
that the milling and food value of the 
crop will be even less than the figures 
of production would ordinarily in- 
dicate. 

Shrinkage in Oats Crop 

Weather conditions which so se- 
riously damaged wheat also had a 
very unfavorable effect upon oats> The 
condition declined 12 points between 
July 1 and August 1 to 77.1, the low- 
est average reported at this date since 
1913. The cause of the decline in 


- a 


promise was hot weather and lack of 
rainfall during the critical period of 
heading, so that not only is the straw 
short over a large part of the oats 
territory, but heads are likewise short 
and poorly filled. The present con- 
dition would indicate a crop of oats 
of 1,300,000,000 bushels. 

Very little threshing of oats had 
been done at the time my reports were 
made and this crop indication is nec- 
essarily based upon the condition fig- 
ures as reported, and the experience 
of past years. I desire to go on rec- 
ord, however, as believing that the 
rate of yield of oats when the thresh- 
ing test is applied will be even less 
than now indicated. 

Poor Potato Crop in La vge Areas 

In all sections of the country, par- 
ticularly in the central valleys as well 
as in the commercial districts of 
Michigan and Wisconsin July was 
thoroughly unfavorable and the prom- 
ise of the crop has shrunken rapidly. 
On July 1 we were justified in expect- 
ing a crop of about 420,000,000 bush- 
els, but the returns show that an out- 
side figure of production will hardly 
exceed 350,000,000 bushels. Complaint 
of blight in ‘the central states is al- 
most universal. 

The importance of potatoes as 2 
part of our national food can hardly 
be exaggerated and the serious loss in 
volume which is now indicated will 
be reflected in an increased demand 
for other classes of vegetable food. 
The situation causes me to urge that 
every effort be made upon all farms 
to secure and save not only the pota- 
toes that ordinarily are taken for 
commercial purposes, but the small 
and less attractive ones that are so 
frequently overlooked in years of 
good production. 


CROP REPORT AUGUST, 1919—STATE DETAILS 


Winter 
Wheat Spring 
Yield Wheat Oat Potatoes 
Bush. Condition Condition € ondition Condition 
ie some 8T 76 80 
Pa ...18 89 ee 85 85 
Tex 19 94 ws 88 78 
Ark 1l 67 e« 80 85 
Tenn il 75 ee 82 78 
W Va 138 85 ee 90 85 
Ky 12 80 Se 86 78 
Oo 20 86 ee 77 55 
Mich 19 81 ee 60 66 
Ind ...16 78 os 77 51 
cr .; 74 T 73 63 
Wis ...15 90 74 78 67 
Minn .. 89 63 80 75 
Mh. -cccs de 8&3 54 78 65 
Mo 14 72 ee 81 78 
Kan 14 14 15 77 76 
Neb 13 &4 58 84 70 
D ve 80 55 60 71 
SD oe 90 50 80 75 
Cal ...17 84 es 82 97 
Ore ...23 83 72 83 1 
Wash 23 91 80 R89 R 
Okla 14 78 os 82 6 
Mont 6 20 20 21 32 
Other 14 82 85 85 83 
Total 15.2 81.3 68.0 Wt. 46 
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Exceptions Prove the Rule 


One of the most misleading things 
on a farm is a method that occasion- 
ally succeeds. I am interested in a 
small piece of corn on a neighbor’s 
farm. The sur- 
face soil is un- 
derlaid with 
lime rock, The 
grass was cut 
off before plow- 
ing and manure 
applied to the 
surface with- 
out harrowing, 
which is about 
as favorable a 
combination as 
could be  de- 
vised to insure 
failure. Yet 
rains have come 
frequently and 
the corn ismaking a fairgrowth. Ionce 
saw a field of potatoes make a satis- 
factory crop that had strawy horse 
manure worked into the soil before 
planting. The rains came and closed 
up the openings, rotted the organic 
matter, loosened the soil and a crop 
was harvested. A dry season would 
have given a failure. 

The season now. passing has been 
unusually favorable for grass plants, 
and many timothy fields that other- 
wise would have had a scanty growth 
have given a fairly good growth. How- 
ever, because the cows grazed down 
the aftermath last fall they will be 
given free range again, and then 
should a dry May follow in 1920 these 
fields will be sorely disappointing 

When the dry season comes along 
the low, marshy parts of our pastures 
are quite productive and we are apt 
to forget that for several years the 
cows could not get onto this land. A 
conservative judgment would say that 
this marsh land on the whole was not 
desirable. ° 

A well-balanced rainfall and a sea- 
son of low temperature, if the pasture 
is a good one, will, while it lasts, main- 
tain a pretty good milk flow. Sup- 
plementary feeds do not get into the 
body of the cows or the mind of the 
feeder. Then, when the urgent neces- 
sity comes again, we have forgotten 
and milk shortage on that particular 
farm effects the pocketbook of the 
owner. 

In my own experience this year, we 
have barley and oats sown late in 
May that will be better than some of 
the early sown. The land was in bet- 
ter condition when sown and frequent 
rains have forced growth, Yet I hope 
not to be influenced next year by the 
exceptional influences of the present 
season, 


Hens May Also Prove Exceptional 


A motherly old hen will hide her 
nest, lay 12 to 16 eggs in an exposed 
place protected only by a stool of 
grass or a burdock leaf, hatch 75 to 
100%, expose the chickens to rats and 
hawks, and yet with some feed given 
when the owner thinks of it, she will 
often raise them all—on the other 
hand, if some over-zealous or over- 
confident person should undertake to 
raise 5000 chickens in this way, the 
summer demand for broilers and win- 
ter call for eggs would not be filled. 

I often speak of the fine corn raised 
by our fathers when the acreage was 
small and the supply of manure lim- 
ited. One forkful was applied under 
each hill, a plan not in harmony with 
our present conception of corn grow- 
ing. , However, the planter had rec- 
ognized, whether consciously or not 
the very first principle of northern 
corn culture. If the manure was thor- 
oughly covered it at once began to 
warm itself and the nearby soil. The 
corn plants true to their inherited 
tropical instinct began to grow in 
their early life. 

I have known a few excellent cross- 
bted dairy cows, notably from a top 
cross of Holsteins upon Ayrshires. 
Occasionally it will happen with the 
radical Holstein-Jersey cross, but gen- 
erally instead of combining the strong 
valuable characteristics of the parents 
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the weaknesses are most likely to re- 
sult. With the Holstein-Jersey com- 
bination we may confidently expect a 
small flow of low testing milk. 


And With Human Beings Also 


Last, but by no means least, we get 
some valuable men and women from 
a conglomerate mixture of our many 
races and types of people. Because 
of these bright lights we have con- 
cluded that hit and miss breeding of 
the hum:.n kind was the safe one. 
Yet when we begin to trace the his- 
tory of the mass of influential men 
and women who have given stability 
to our institutions, we find a logical 
line breeding back of them. We can- 
not expect to get the best crops from 
the soil or the best animal life from 
causes that prove satisfactory in spe- 
cial instances when visible environ- 
ment seems favorable. 

These United States of America 
just now need to study those meth- 
ods in industry, in state craft and in 
the professions that have proved to 
be safe in a majority of times and 
places. They must adhere closely to 
those eternal principles that never 
change and only need redressing oc- 
easionally to be accepted by people 
who have, through all ages, been 
taught to believe that change and 
progress were synonymous, It seems 
to me that my judgment has been 
steadied by thinking out these in- 
Stances of the exception proving the 
rule and putting them together, I 
hope the reader, whatever his busi- 
ness, may catch the key and get 
something worth while, too.—[H, E. 
Cook. 


Combating Truck Crop Pests 
B. F. P., NEW YORK 

The soil in my vicinity is infested 
with a small worm, which makes 
radishes, carrots and turnips scabby 
and rough. A small hairy worm eats 
the ginseng roots and feeds upon the 
seeds as soon as they have sprouted. I 
sowed a bed of ginseng in my shack. The 
pests killed it all. Can I put some kind 
of poison in the soil?—[H. M. Stephens, 
Monroe County, N Y. 

The damage done to the radishes, 
carrots and ginseng appears to be the 
work of wire worms, which are all 
too frequently garden pests. They are 
somewhat difficult to combat, but may 
be held in check by deep plowing 
early in the fall, followed by harrow- 
ing at frequent intervals and rotation 
of crops. Domestic fowls may pick 
up many of the wire worms if allowed 
to run on the ground when it is being 
plowed or worked. 

Commercial fertilizers are recom- 
mended to hold the pests in check. 
The application of lime is also help- 
ful. A trap for wire worms has been 
mad2 by placing clover poisoned with 
paris green underneath boards and 
loose stones. It is particularly effec- 
tive when put in moist places. 


Thin Fruit Now 

Peach trees overloaded with fruit, 
will avoid breakage and yield more 
profit if fruit on limbs is ruthlessly 
thinned out or shaken off. Limbs 
borne down to ground get little sun- 
shine and much rot; thinning 
retards spread of rot. It can be done 
quickly, using both hands, in far less 
time than to cut and place props to 
hold up limbs. With labor scarce and 
high priced, this job results in better 
fruit and cheaper harvesting. 

Thinning out apples also pays, ‘es- 
pecially if hogs run in orchard to con- 
sume fruit that falls. In theory it is 
well to remove carefully about one- 
third the fruit from heavily loaded 
trees, but practically it is not feasible. 
One can thin out a lot of fruit in a 
few minutes by picking off the small, 
immature or imperfect apples that 
can’ be reached from the ground. 
Where three to five apples cluster to- 
gether, remove from one to three; 
what are left will grow.longer and 
color up better so as to afford more 
profit. Severe thinning out on lower 
limbs will enable the tree and sun to 
do better for the mass of fruit high- 
er up. 


THE HARROW 
for TRACTOR USE 


SE a harrow behind the tractor that pul- 
verizes every inch of soil—that pre- 
pares a perfect seedbed for the plant roots 
and increases the harvest. Once over the 


field gives perfect tillage if you use a 


Aa®r 


Double Action 
Tractor Harrow 


The forged sharp disks of toughest 
cutlery steel cut deep, thoroughly mix 
the soil and leave it light, mellow and 
level. Rear gangs are forced to cut 
exactly midway between front gang 
tracks. The CLrark “Cutaway” Rigid 
Main Frame is made of heavy special 
steel which keeps all gangs from 
sluing and trailing. 


Even, uniform cultivation—clear to the bottom of the furrow— 
résults. Solid disks are furnished if desired, but cutaway or 
cutout disks, if of CLarK “Cutaway” quality, do better work. 
CiarK “Cutaway” Double Action Tractor Harrows have ad- 
justable hitch and are made for any size tractor. They repre- 
sent the perfected results of fifteen years’ development of 
tractor harrows. 


Ask your dealer about CrarkK “Cutaway” Tractor Harrows 
and other special disk implements. If your dealer hasn’t thers 
some nearby dealer has. 


Write for free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage,” and 
complete catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


15 Main Street Higganum, Connecticut 


Maker of the Original CLARK Disk Harrows 
and Plows. 


Used Successfully mS 
with every 
Tractor 


permeraa mee 


“CUTAWAY” 
Heavy Service 
Tractor Harrow 
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Pin This ‘Zacricen ‘Sericeiturist Xavertvers 


It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Cled 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


WELL ?avs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cask or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Cirenlar 














WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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The New Crisis in Agriculture 


Yown with the price of food, up with wages. 
Reduce the price of what farmers have to sell, 
advance the cost of everything they have to buy. 
Turn the entire transportation system of the 
United States over to the labor unions. Put up 
rates to cover the present deficit of millions 
caused by high wages. (As all transportation 
workers are demanding yet more pay, still an- 
other advance in rates would have to be piled on.) 


Let the government take over all the railroads, 
paying for them in government 4% bonds, thus 
“eliminate private capital,” “labor” to control 
transportation. 

The foregoing proposals are being widely 
and seriously urged. They are so pre 
posterous, so amazing, so impracticable, as 
to be worth only ridicule. But these and 
even more radical ideas are being vocifer- 
ously demanded by certain organized sec- 
tions of the populace. “We will tie up the 
railroads so tight they will never operate 
again,” is the threat of transportation work- 
ers if their demands are not granted by 
September 2. Indeed, they. boast they will 
spend $2,500,000 in “educating” the public. 

These and other extreme notions are grow- 
ing with mushroom speed in the thoughts 
that fester about the high cost of living. 
This outbreak becomes more intense daily. 
It is a reaction from the mental, moral and 
physical debauch brought upon the world by 
five years of war. 

The situation is all the more serious be- 
‘cause the labor that is best organized is 
making the biggest noise. Every increase in 
pay whets the appetite for more, adds to cost 
of production and distribution, and makes a 
vicious circle that goes from bad to worse. 


Immediate Menace to the Common Good 


The gravest danger of all is that either 
Congress or the mob may take some action 
as hasty as it is unwise in an effort to ease 
the situation. Anarchists, I W Wists, and 
cranks are slyly fanning the flames of dis- 
content among the usually sober-minded 
workers in town and country. If you pry 
underneath the surface of the current agi- 
tation you soon find the trail of bolshevism. 

The radical movement that is growing out 
of the protest against food costs is all the 


more serious because confined mainly to 
cities and towns. Those communities can 
be easily influenced by a small fraction of 
their number who’ are closely organized and 
led by fanatics. Farmers, on the contrary, 
are scattered, unorganized, and so busy at 
this season that irretrievable mistakes may 
be made before farmers can present their 
protest. or organize to enforce it. Unless 
farmers arouse themselves instantly, they 
surely will be forced to bear much of the 
burden of lower food prices. Profiteers 
among middlemen and retailers may be 
punished here and there. But until the 
labor employed in production and distribu- 
tion works harder, more efficiently and for 
less money, how can costs be reduced or 
prices lowered? 


The Real Trouble 


Thirty million men have worked in war for 
five years to destroy their own lives, labor 
and products. Ten million of them have 
been killed or incapacitated. The world is 
burdened with debt as never before. 

How much of the present clamor is due to 
the cost of high living and of extravagance? 
May not affairs be greatly improved by 
working longer hours and producing more? 
If the manufacturer is forced to pay $1 an 
hour for labor working only six hours daily, 
with 50% for overtime, must he not sell his 
product at a correspondingly higher price or 
quit? If farmers pay on that scale for what 
they buy, they must sell their produce on a 
like basis or go broke. 


First Steps Necessary 


The first steps toward a return to normal 
conditions are harder work and more of it 
from all of us, less waste and more thrift. 
There is no easy way out. All the people 
throughout the world neei to work hard and 
long, at least for a few months or years, until 
war’s destruction is compensated for in part. 

In the United States, as in every other 
country, the farm-owning farmers and those 
who aspire to own their own farms, will com- 
bine in self-defense against those ignorant 
and misguided people whose “remedies” 
would oppress agriculture. This subject 
should ‘have the most earnest consideration 
by every farmer and by every agricultural 
organization. Unless farmers rally to their 
own defense, right here and now, the danger 
is that they may be forced to sacrifice much 
of what little they gained through long years 
of effort. 


Disarranging Wheat Basis Questionable 


The shrinkage in this year’s wheat crop of 
the United States was first pointed out by 
our Orange Judd crop reporting service in 
the summary printed in American Agricul- 
turist last week. The official government 
report and other advices since fully confirm 
this shrinkage. The consequence is that 
wheat continues to sell in primary market 
considerably above the government’s mini- 
mum guaranteed price basis of $2.26 at 
Chicago. Were all governmental restrictions 
removed from the wheat market throughout 
the world, it is more than likely that the 
price would advance. But politicians are 
still talking about the “burden” of the 
official guarantee. “Take it off,” they say, 
“the prices will fall, and the government can 
make up the difference to the farmers out of 
the treasury, thus affording cheaper bread 
to consumers.” 

But as injury from weather and insects 
reduces the crop upon a largely increased 
acreage, so that prices in the open market 
go up instead of coming down, what then? 
If the nation had not guaranteed a minimum 
for. the 1919 crop, its area might have been 
much less, and total yield less. The wheat 
shrinkage is further evidence of the uncer- 


tainties that confront agriculture, but which 
too often are overlooked by the public in 
general, and politicians in particular. 


Joint Temporary Storage 


Community storage places for the tem- 
porary holding of lime, fertilizer, feedstuffs ~ 
and farm produce deserve more favor than 
they have yet received. Nothing is so valu- 
able at the time of busy moments on the farm 
as a storehouse or storage space near the 
railroad station, where bulky farm supplies 
ean be held for a short while until it is con- 
venient to haul them to the farm. At some 
receiving points, where a large amount of 
business is done, a regular farmer-owned 
storage house has been erected. This is 
costly and not always necessary. A dicker 
with the village livery man, the grocer or the 
locai farm implement dealer will sometimes 
result in arrangements for definite space 
rights for temporary storage. A group of 
farmers well back from the railroad can get 
together on such an agreement and save 
many valuable hours of work for their 
farms. 

It is an economic loss to the little com- 
munity when farmers drop their work on a 
pleasant day to drive to the station for a 
shipment which the railroad happens to 
deliver just at that moment. Then, too, a 
little combined effort may result in one 
farmer hauling the supplies for himself and 
neighbors at one time. The idea deserves 
encouragement. 


The most encouraging aspect of recent 
poolings of wool by-farmers in central New 
York, western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, 
and with prices so much 
higher, is that sheep rais- 
ing has a new lease on life. It is not entirely 
a matter of dollars and cents, although a 
most pleasing outcome that farmers get more 
for their wool by these pooled auctions than 
by individual sale. What matters is that 
sheep producers are learning their own pos- 
sibilities in the market and in the field. The 
old days of the marauding dog are slowly 
going by the board, as the law against these 
pests becomes more effective in operation. 
Leading farmers realize this, and the advan- 
tage they have taken of the improved situa- 
tion is shown by the flocks of sheep on their 
farms. With the vast acres available for 
economical and easy sheep production on 
New York farms, and with the renewed 
interest in sheep which these wool sales 
show, the promise is for further confidence 
and expansion in the sheep business. 


Sheep Situation 
Encouraging 


Where are your signatures to the petition 
printed in American Agriculturist last week 
and again this week asking President Wilson 
to favor repeal of daylight saving law? Con- 
gress has again done 4s part by both 
branches passing a new and separate repeal 
bill. All that prevents repeal is President 
Wilson’s veto. Can it be that farmers are 
going to “fall @own” now and not convince 
the president as they convinced congress? 


Shrinkage in crop yields during July is 
most serious—almost a calamity to wheat, 
considering the export necessities. 


Millet Is a Summer Crop—lIt likes warm 
weather. It also likes warm soils. It is fre- 
quently seeded in poor land, but the crop 
really requires a fertile soil. A strong ob- 
jection to the crop from the soil standpoint 
is the fact that it feeds only near the surface. 
On account of the rank growth much mois- 
ture is necessary if a heavy crop is to be ob- 
tained. For this reason clay loams are best. 
In moist climates where the summer rainfall 
is rather liberal, the sandy soils, if fairly fer- 
tile, will produce abundantly. 


California Cotten is a coming factor in the 
industry; production in 1918 close to 50 mil- 
lion pounds, and Arizona produced half that 


much. 





t= Yous 
Andes Pipe Fur- 
naces have certainl 
done the trick. 
used six of them this 
winter and our ten- 
ants are more than 
pleased. Several 
neighbors using hot 
water heat had freeze- 
ape costing ever $300. 
Ve did not spend a 
nickel for repairs of 
ey, fais. A 
eading, Pa. arch, 
‘t 1918. 


American Agriculturist, August 16, 1919 


Dear Sin: — My 
home is particularly 
hard to heat, the 
ceilings being 10’, 9” 
high and ‘many win- 
dows and doors. We 
heated 11 rooms very 
comfortably; well 
pleased with the econ- 
omy of the Andes 
One Pipe—J. Gren 
Es VY E "Ma alodenia, 

. ° r 
1918. . c. 27th, 


One of the other 
five houses in 
which Mr. eiss 
(see above) uses 
Andes One Pipe 
Furnaces. e 
says: “I used an 
old style furnace 
in a house and 
just beside it, an 
Andes. he 
people condemned 
the old style fur- 

nace.” 


“LT won't sell tt until l can 
Guarantee 1t,’—said Andes 


OMETIMES when you have to buy an extra ton of coal or haul an extra load 
S of wood, what a needless waste of good time and money it is to burn it up in 
heating stoves that never give you back more than half the heat you pay for. How 
many times you have said to yourself, “I wish I could find a really efficient heating 
system that would cut down my fuel bills and also keep the house warm and 
comfortable.” 

Well, you can find just that kind of heating system. Seems like a pretty broad 
statement to make, and we wouldn’t dare make it if we didn’t have proof positive 
that it is true. We know, because this system, the Andes System, is already saving 
fuel money and giving perfect heat comfort in thousands of homes. What it has done 
for them it can also do for you. 





SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating fer Less Money” 


The Andes One Pipe Furnace is manufactured by an old, established company. 
with a reputation for products that make good every claim. This product was not 
put on sale until we knew it would do what we claimed for it. We waited until we 
had more than ample proof. 

And that is why we guarantee the Andes System One Pipe Furnace to give 
perfect satisfaction. If any Andes owner is not perfectly satisfied after a fair trial 
of the furnace, we'll take it out and the full purchase price will be refunded. Isn’t 
that tallsing right down to business? a - 

Putting in or taking out an Andes One Pipe is a simple job. One man and a 
helper can complete it in a day. There is no expense, when installing, of tearing 
open your walls and floors to put in heat pipes. This means a big saving, both of 
money and confusion, right at the start 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Andes has published a free book telling the whole story of the Andes System One Pipe 
Furnace. If you want to know how the Andes can save fuel money for you; if you want to 
know how the Andes “works”; if you want to bring into your home, healthful, cheerful 
warmth-all-over, tear out this coupon N-O-W, before you forget it and send for the 
Andes Book, “Better Heating for Less Money.” Mo it today, 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc. 
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We have long studied the economical har- 
vesting of potatoes, and now offer a Farquhar 
Digger suitable for every condition of soil. 


The No. 1 Elevator Digger shown above is 
a general favorite, built to stand the strain of 
hard continuous usage. Rigid tongue con- 
struction, and the choice of Cross Bottom or 
Angle Bucket type of Elevator. Itdigs clean, 
and leaves the potatoes convenient for pick- 
ing. Large Nos, 2and 3 Elevator Diggers for 
deep digging and bad conditions. Engine 
drive, if desired. 


Our Success Jr. Plow Digger gets more 
potatoes in one trip over the row than a turn 
plow inthree. Price so low it ts within reach 
of the half acre grower. For those who pre- 
fer a more elaborate Walking Digger, we 
have the renowned Gilt Edge. 


If you grow potatoes for the market, you 
can’t afford to be without a Digger. Illus- 
trated Catalogue explaining why that Digger 
should be a Farquhar mailed free on request, 
Write for copy today. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 231, York, Pa. 


“Success Jr.” 


smell growers, 


A Plow Digger for 
potatoes with 


roducing more 
ess labor, 


-—_e-_---_— 
Other Farquhar products are Engines and Roilers, 
Steam and Gas Tractors, Sawmills, Threshers, Grain 
Driila, Hydraulic Cider Pressea, Ask for literature. 











Mr. Wheat Grower— 


Plan early for fall seeding 
—carefully prepare seed- 
bed—arrange for fertilizer 
—sow good seed wheat 
of the right variety—sow 


“Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
ness — vitality — produc- 
@ tiveness. Isreliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown, 
Eight varieties—smooth and 
bearded sorts —graded—sound 
cleaned clean — free of rye, 
cockle, garlic, chess, smat. 
Shown here is the head of 
“Leap’s Prolific” variety— 
yielding 35 to 46 bushels per 
acre. 
Seed must pleage you. Sold 
on Money Back Pian. Costs 
very little per acre to change 
to “Hoffman's Seed.”’ 


“Hoffman’s Wheat Book” 


Decribes varieties — offers 
other farm seeds. It is free— 
with samples—if you tell 
where you saw this offer. 


Write for it today 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 


Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 











Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Protect your Soil 
and your next 


year crop 
against injury 
by excessive water 
standing on land all 
winter, Can eo 
Nes in spring. id 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing season, Do farm Get 
Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer & 
steel, Road Grader 
adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 
get out of fix. Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades is. Does the work of 100 men, 
Every farm needs one, Send your name for 
Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 





.best adapted. 
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NEW YORK 
Tioga County Farm Notes 


A. A, DREW 


Haying and harvesting are well un- 
der way. The winter grain was fine 
in most places. Spring wheat does 
not appear so well, Corn is fine and a 
large acreage. There are few beans. 
Potatoes look well,» oats short and 
heading and ‘buckwheat promising. 

Eggs are selling at 56 cents a 
dozen, but the poultry feed has ad- 
vanced, Corn costs the farmer $4.25 
a 100 pounds, and buckwheat $4. 
Chickens are not doing as well this 
year. Nearly everyone who is raising 
them has to suffer losses."Farmers are 
not raising as many as in former 
years. 

Tioga county leads in percentage of 
farm bureau members. About 69% of 
the farmers are members, and the 
county ranks’ sixth in having’ the 
greatest number of members in the 
state. Total membership is 1974. 
Based on total memberships the fol- 
lowing five counties lead in the state: 
Niagara 224, Itsego 28S83,, Wayne 
2207, Cayuga 2171 and Madison 2105, 


Among Central New York Farms 
M. F., NEW YORK 

Early apples and peaches are being 
harvested. The crop is light and 
prices as high as $1.50 a bushel for 
windfall early apples, and $2.50 for 
picked, 

The State potato growers’ associa- 
tion has put out new rules fixing the 
fees for inspection of potatoes intend- 
ed for certified seed at $5 for five 
acres or less, $1 an acre above this up 
to $10 and 75 cents an acre for all 
over 10 acres, with an extra cent a 
bushel of the total inspected acreage 
at time of marketing. This is to 
finance the work now that federal 
funds for its support are withdrawn. 
Growers are tfrged ot join county or 
local associations, the fees for which 
are $10 yearly. Three inspections are 
given, two in the field and one after 
digging and the standard of require- 
ments as to freedom from disease and 
varietal mixture is very high. The 
state association held its annual meet- 
ing at Little Utica in Onondaga coun- 
ty on August 9. 

Farmers in central counties are 
highly indignant over recent daylight 
saving developments, and in at least 
one county they are trying to work 
out a way of getting the milk trains 
back onto sun time, as under pres- 
ent conditions cows have to be kept 
up nights in order to have them on 
hand in time for the unholy hour of 
milking. Appeal to the Dairymen’s 
league to intercede with all the rail- 
roads supplying New York with milk 
is one proposal, Chambers of com- 
merce promise their support to farm- 
ers in any attempt to get a return to 
old time by railroads. 


Profitable ‘Harvests U nder Way 


ALVA Il, NEW YORK 


The raspberry harvest in western 
New York was not the heaviest in 
point of yield, but it brought by far 
the most money ever paid for the 
crop. The canners’ demand was such 
for the fruit that trucks were sent to 
the fields by the factories. Cuthberts 
brought 28 cents a quart, black caps 
25 cents and Columbians 24 cents. 
The bulk of the crop consisted of Co- 
lumbians. In Wayne county the har- 
vesting rate was raised from 4 to 5 
cents a quart; many pickers earned 
SG to $8 daily. 

Between 5000 and 6000 acres of 
swamp land in Genesee and Orleans 
counties are being surveyed for drain- 
age. The project is similar to that of 
the draining of the Tonawandaswamp, 
prior to the taking over of the land 
by a western New York farms com- 
pany in Alabama, Oakfield and Elba. 

Local coopers, usually pretty good 
judges of prospective apple yields, are 
of the opinion that the apple crop 
will be a small one. The lake shore 
towns which can always be depended 
on for the biggest crops will have few 
apples. Many growers will have yields 
of 500 barrels and a few will go be- 
yond 1000 in each of the towns. Gos- 
sip has it that good apples will bring 
$7 to $8 tree run, and strictly No 1 
stock up to $12. Drops are expected 
to bring $2 a 100, which is equal to 
$8 without barrel. 

The work of making a resurvey of 
the soils of Wayne county is now un- 
der way, in charge of two soil special- 
ists from the federal bureau of soils. 
The extent and location of the various 
soil series will be charted and made 
available with a brief write-up of 
each series, giving its characteristics 
and stating the crops to which it is 
The work was under- 
taken at the request of the farm bu- 
reau. Monroe county potato growers 


PULVER, 
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are finding that rhizoctonia, wilt, leaf 
roll and blight are making gradual 
headway in spite of the efforts of en- 
tomologists to find a remedy. A se- 
ries of potato meetings will be held 
in September for the purpose of 
wes — gg | the diseases. 4 

The Division of foods and markets 
has initiated a plan at Buffalo for fol- 
iowing up perishable marketshipments 
so that produce will have the same 
watchful care it would have if the 
farmer delivered it personally. Data 
covering small shipments may be sent 
to Elisha Freeman, director of the 
Buffalo office, 1046-1048 Ellicott 
Square building, and shipments will 
be followed at that end until sold. In- 
formation may be forwarded on pos- 
tal and should cover kind of produce, 
when shipped, to whom and by what 
railroad or express company. 

There is apprehension for the ap- 
ple crop. Scab is showing up badly 
and every rain is becoming a menace. 
With the rush of work, which was 
long delayed by the heavy rains of 
spring, it was impossible to apply the 
delayed dormant spray generally. 


Allegany Co—Old potatoes are $1.50 
p bu, new potatoes te a lb, Hayisa 
big crop. Winter wheat is good; spring 
wheat fair. Oats is poor, Corn is big. 
Potatoes are looking fair, lots of bugs. 
Beans are big. Wages are high, Live 
hogs are 20c p lb, pigs $0 ea, 

Ontario Co—Corn made a_ very 
rank growth. Hay nearly all cut; a 
heavy crop and good quality. Wheat 
just harvested; yield below average. 
Potato bugs have been very bad, Oats 
and barley will be late in maturing; 
oats a light crop. Butter is 5Vc p lb, 
eggs 50c p doz.—I[E. T. B. 


OHIO 
State Starts Food Prebe 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Under orders of Gov Cox a state- 
wide food probe has been started. 
Following the call of the governor, 82 
prosecuting attorneys of the state 
have laid plans for concerted action 
against alleged food profiteers in the 
several counties. The same day the 
prosecuting attorneys were holding 
their meeting, L. J. Taber, master of 
the Ohio grange was in Columbus on 
taxation matters. He scored the 
people who are charging that farm- 
ers are profiteering in the present 
high prices they are getting for their 
farm produce. He called attention to 
the increased cost of getting work 
done on the farm and the increased 
cost of everything which enters into 
the operation of a farm. He said the 
farmers of the state welcomed any in- 
vestigation of the food _ situation, 
claiming that it will show that the 
middlemen and not the farmers are 
getting the big money. 

Columbus is wrestling with the 
problem of a farmers’ market, the 
men from the farms claiming that 
they are shut out by middlemen when 
they seek to stand on the Columbus 
markets. Director of Saftey Borden 
in charge of police and markets has 
refused the reopening of the farmers’ 
or war market which several months 
ago was conducted along the side of 
the state capital. Neighbors and small 
groups in the city are offering farm- 
ers space for their stands if they will 
come in and make a fair charge for 
food to the consumers, eliminating 
the middlemen. 


Franklin County Crop Notes 


H. WARREN PHELPS 
Wheat has been disappointing, both 
in quantity and quality. The heads of 
the wheat were generally short. Much 
wheat and oats are now in shock in 
danger of being ruined by storms of 


rain and wind. It could be put in 
rick and well topped out, then covered 
with hay. There is much delay about 
threshing. Other work is pressing. 

Threshermen are putting in every 
possible hour at the work. Ten cents 
a bushel is charged. The other ex- 
penses of threshing are board and 
hauling to machine, which is 10 to 15 
cents a bushel additional. Farmers 
exchange work and thus help each 
other. Then there is an additional 
expense of 5 to 8 cents "per bushel to 
haul the grain to elevator, mill or 
warehouse, 

Potatoes are very uneven, On some 
farms there is a plentiful supply, 
while on others in the same neigh- 
borhood there are but few in the hill. 
There is a good growth ofcorn, which 
is stocky and heavily leaved. Alfalfa 
and the clovers are making good 
growths. Oats are in shock; not a 
heavy crop on all lands. 

Weeds have made great growth in 
some fields. There are apples on a 
few trees in some orchards and a 
very few farmers on the road with 
ed places have peaches. Tomato 
vines have few bloom or fruit on 
generally. There is some insect de- 
stroying cucumber vines. There are 
very few farmers on ther oad with 
automobiles; they are too busy. 


Paulding Co—Wheat threshing 
mostly done and an average of about 


14 bus p acre, Oats are all cut; some 
threshed and yield 30 bus p acre, Hay 
is a good average crop. Pasture hay 
dried; some fed live stock with hay 
Corn is all solid. Hogs are scarce and 
high at $22 p 100 lbs. Poultry bring 
25c p lb. Eggs are 40c p doz, butter 
45c p Ib. Potato crop is almost a 
falure.—[H. W. . ° 

Medina Co—Wheat yielded 15 to 29 
bus p acre, Corn is very uneven. Oats 
is a light crop; mostly cut. Hay is 
an average crop; some sofd at $20 a 
ton.—[H. J. F. 


NEW JERSEY 


Sussex Co—Some farmers have sold 
their dairies for the want of help to 
do the work. Eggs are 53c p doz, ber- 
ries 25c p qt. Apples and peaches 
will be a small crop. Pears are not 
as plentiful as usual, Potatoes and 
turnips are rotting in the ground, The 
roads are washed in some places and 
impassible.—[E. V. 

Somerset Co—Wheat in shock was 
ruined by recent storms, and but few 
farmers had their entire crop gath- 
ered. About 600 acres of fine wheat 
of one grower was lost. Many fields 
were flooded and oats, hay and pota- 
toes suffered. Roads badly washed. 
Fruit served a decided gain. Little 
buckwheat sown as many _ growers 
failed to find a market for it last 
year.—[G. E. S. 

Jersey Farms in Demand—tIn- 
creased demand on the part of farm- 
ers and others for good lands in N J 
is to be expected when it is known that 
the value of average farm land has 
risen from $65 to $76 an acre in the 
last three years, and that many farm- 
ers in the state have shown large 
profits from Such crops as asparagus, 
Onions and strawberries. One farm 
reports an average net profit per acre 
from asparagus.of $415, while several 
growers obtained as high as $1000 an 
acre from strawberries, and $500 an 
acre from onions during the past 
Season, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler Tractor Demonstration— 
Late reports from the committee in 
charge show that the tractor demon- 
Stration at Butler, Pa, Aug 21-22. 
will be a winner. All the best known 
makes of tractors will be entered and 
can be seen at work. Market gar- 
deners will be specially interested in 
two makes of garden tractors to be 
shown, suitable for doing all kinds of 
garden work, from plowing with a 
Single bottom on through all other 
garden operations, Dynamiting dem- 
onstrations will be held in which 
hedges will be removed, ditches dug 
and stumps blown out. 


I was glad to read your article in 
last issue about winter vetch and wina- 
ter rye. Winter vetch ig one of our 
most wonderful crops. Rye is sown 
with it merely to afford support for 
the vetch vines. Sown this month or 
early September it will make heavy 
growth anywhere in the north before 
frost, for pasture or even to be cut 
and fed green. It survives our coldest 
winters. It starts growing in spring 
before frost is out of ground. The 
vetch will be two to three feet high 
when plowed under as manure for 
corn or other crops. In fact it must 
be turned under then, or it will soon 
be too high to plow in. Rich in pro- 
tein, it adds much nitrogen to soil, 
being better than alfalfa or clover. 
Cut early it makes rich hay, but 1s 
hard to cure. Winter vetch is our 
shortest and best rotation crop to 
enrich the soil.—{[J. C. Bennett, Penn- 
sylvania. 


MARYLAN 


Washington Co—Corn is a fine crop 
and with plenty of sunshine will be 4 
bumper crop. Much wheat is still im 
shock, with barn totally inadequate 
to hold it. Early potatoes are being 
dug with fair yields, All garden truck 
is good. Eggs are 42 to 46c p doz 
Butter 40 to We p Ib. Hay yield 
heavy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Want Roads Improved—aActivity i 
road work over the state is shown 
the demands being made on Warden 
J. %. Terrell of the W Va state penl- 
tentiary at Moundsville for convicts t0 
work on roads. The demand is 80 
heavy he is unable to meet it. The 
number of men available for this kind 
of work is limited, as only short term 
men are put at work on the roads. 
Mr Terrell says he has requests for 
500 men. 

Building Community Storage—I" 
several counties through activities of 
the farm bureaus storage .houses are 
being built at the main shipping point 
in the county, These are needed whe? 
co-operative purchases of fertilizer 
etc, are made in carlots. It has bee®@ 
found inconvenient to unload from 
the car. With the warehouse the 
farmer can secure his load when 
would be coming to town and would 
otherwise be returning with an emp 
wagon, 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau . 


will serve res by private 
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(i) send us full details of your case, or 

claim, with all 4 papers onent it — 
ts for postage; also 

incloee oad label from Orange Judd 


close your 
ame! Agriculturist, that you are 
a paid-up anes or, not such, you 
will entitled to ~ oe ne service by be- 
, A a 


on. satan be 

egal, or veterinary westions for 
ae . prompt answer ; is 
desired should each be accompanied by one 
dollar ($1). No charge whatever for an- 
swering in the printed page any subscriber's 
questions, whether on law, farm engineering, 
veterinary or other subjects. 
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Study the Security 


Inclosed find convertible bond No 231 
for $1000 issued by New York & Oswego 
Midland railway in 1872, due in 1892, 
It is in effect an unsecured note con- 
yertible into the company’s stock at par 
within 10 years from date of issue. 
What is its value ee | and how can I 
realize on it?—({L. E. 

That concern was sold out under 
foreclosure to New York, Ontario & 
Western railway company organized 
in 1880, If the reorganization agree- 
ment was sanctioned by the courts 
failure to turn in this security within 
six months from that time made it 
void, if indeed it had any value, not 
being secured by mortgage. Many 
millions of dollars were lost by origi- 
nal investors in railroads many years 


ago. 





Uncle Sam Is Slow 


It is enough to drive a man to 
drink—this job of trying to collect 
just dues from Uncle Sam. We have 
more troubles and less satisfaction in 
dealing with such claims than with 
any others. It seems impossible to 
eut the red-tape or to hasten action. 
Many farmers who sold grain, vege- 
tables, hay, straw, etc, to the govern- 
ment a year ago have not yet re- 
ceived a dollar. Even if weights were 
accepted by the railroad, they were 
questioned on delivery. Where the 
government bought f o b shipper’s 
station it is prone to deduct freight. 

Many a farmer furnished goods to 
Uncle Sam at low prices, or even at a 
loss, just to help win the war. But 
when you can’t even get that money 
in full, and only after weary months 
of effort, it is discouraging. Add to 
this the frightful extravagance with 
which the government spends money, 
and it is no wonder many farmers are 
dissatisfied. These “reformers’ who 
want the government to run every- 
thing might change their tune if they 
tried to collect a little bill from it. 





Potatoes Went Wrong 


E. C. G., Vermont, made a ship- 
ment of potatoes to George A. Stark- 
ey, Troy, N H. In making out bill of 
lading, through an error the freight 
agent made it to George A. Starkey, 
Troy, N Y, and the railroad claimed 
delivery of the shipment to a party 
named George Starkey in Troy, N Y. 
E. C. G. claims to be very sure the 
goods were properly tagged to Troy, 
N H, and the railroad is equally em- 
phatic in stating the goods were 
tagged to Troy, N Y, and de- 
Clines to entertain the claim we filed 
for the subscriber. In an effort to 
get a statement from the party in 
Troy, N Y, who received the potatoes, 
we wrote to him, but our letter was 
returned by the postoffice authorities 
Marked “unclaimed.” The railroad 
Stands on its delivery, however, and 
our efforts to get an adjustment were 
Without success. 

This loss would doubtless have 
been avoided if the shipper had 
Spelled out the name of the state. It 
is always a good idea to very clearly 
tag your shipments. If possible print 
the name and address of the person 
to whom the goods are shipped, in or- 
der that there will be no possibility 
ofa mistake. When the freight agent 
makes out the bill of lading be sure 
he has the name and address correct- 
ly entered, and don’t accept the pa- 
per until you are positive everything 
is right. This precaution would save 
Shippers an enormous amount of 
money. 





Modern Farm Machinery cannot be 
Operated to good advantage in 
Stumpy, stony fields or on patches of 
ground made irregular by the ram- 
blings of crooked creeks. Dynamite 
for the stumps and tile drainage sub- 
stituted for open drains are profitable 





An acre of performance is worth a 
Whole world of promises. 
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With the Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor you can 
actually plow right on the heels of the harvest—and 


team. It will work all day and all night if necessary. 
increased yield of better quality, that will often pay 












soak up and store away moisture that would other- 
wise be lost. 

But remember the Cletrac does far more than 
merely plow. That is only the 
beginning of its work. Its dis- 
tinctive tank-type construction en- 





More Kinds of Work 





ME DONALD BR apapnnye 


of saction you always count it. 
PITLESS tere i tore reason why es 
SERRE 1 onctenen meetin can 


will soon pay for itself. It is easy to erect 
and is guaranteed to w.igh accurately 


for 10 years. It is the original pitless 
scale and thousands of them are 



























” MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1665 
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Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known as the Cleveland Tracter) 


Plows on the heels of the Harvest 


The actual experience of farmers everywhere ables it to go almost anywhere—particularly over soft 


proves conclusively that wheat yields are increased § plowed ground or moist or sandy soil where the 
from 5 to 8 bushels an acre by plowing immediately average tractor would flounder or “dig itself in”. 
after harvest. All the power of the Cletrac is used to pull the im- 

But this is usually the hottest and busiest season plement. And because of its 600 square inches of 
of the year when men and horses tire easily. traction surface it doesn’t leave two packed down 


tracks of earth behind it. 
The Cletrac is extrem “itite or os to 


do it #0 quickly that you will not interfere with cul operate, using kerosene, distillate or gaso- 

tivating, haying or other routine work. —. Most owners are using kerosene or 
Through the most extreme heat the Cletrac con- distillate. 

tentedly and steadily does a job that would kill a Send for our booklet “Selecting Your Tractor”. 


It will My a — help > — of your most 
2 3 : difficult problems. And order early as we cannot 
You can drive it unmercifully—and in retum getan promise sen delivery later-en. 


the whole cost of the tractor in one season. 
Prompt plowing after harvest enables your soil to the Cleveland Tractor Co, 
, 19007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


The largest producers of Tank- 
Type Tractors in the world. 




















Do you have to rely on some one else 
to do your Threshing, cut your Ensitage 
and saw your Wood? 


if You Own An 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


You can do this work yourself and do 
it WHEN YOU WANT IT DONE. 


Write to “Dept. A”’ 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 





WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 
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pane _Cioster — = V-Crimp, 
‘ted or Galventoed,, Root. 
ee. ted Ee Slibocrd Paints, ete., direct to you 


at Rock-Bottom Factory Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the ) Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No a d 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, arect Any lightning 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
3 ou at a big saving. 

res for Book No, 862. 











Was. 










af 4 


FREE 


‘Samples & 
|Roofing Book 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
He ge Set 





place, Send postal for 
Carag Book, ay ra. Co. 
WARDS M 4 
bie Ts 862 Pike St., 











Straw Wanted 


DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how 
a few hours spent spreading Straw turns every s 
into big profits. - «Carter made $500 extra profit from 


inf tion, Your name on a 1 card brin, 
full particulars free. SIMP’ SPREAD 
MFC. CO. 128 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send nit Money’ 







































Where our readers can find a id mar ket for 
anything and ev Gh To acl, bu that any farmer or ot 
son may re 0 sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
r securing help or find ing work. 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week, 

Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. NWew York City 











SWINE 


SIXTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get a 
make a good hog. Forty medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color white; 
20 Berkshire and Chester White cross, barrows and 
sows, color black and white; six and seven weeks 
old at $7 each, seven to nine‘ weeks old at $8 each. 
Why not have quality when stafting to grow a hog? 
Now, these are all good, blocky pigs and are up to 
the standard in weight and shape for pigs of their 
ages. Will crate and ship any part of the above 
lots C O D on approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Bussoll 
street, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230. 


50 CHESTHR WHITE and Berkshire pigs 
immediate delivery, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each 
press paid. I, B. TANGER, York Springs, Pa. 


HORSES 


HACKNBY STALLION (registered), 13 years old, 
sure breeder, for sale or exchange for pure bred bull, 
heifers or cows, any breed. Address F. B. AVERY, 
1306 Mallers Bidg, Chicago, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 


BUY YOUR Hampshire 
tered; bred for quality, 
MERRY, R 3, Belmont, N 


REGISTERED 
rams. IRVIN W. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS, pullets. hens, cockerels 
rabbits, guinea pigs, leg bands, shipping 
automobile tires, puncture proof tubes, inside 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N 


MANY ELEMENTS enter into the 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
ing of eggs We shall continué to exercise the greatest 
care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


HIDES 


HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
Catalog on request THE 
Rochester, N Y 


EMENTS 


man, one horse, one row, 
binder, Sold to 
Only with 
showing pictures of 
HARVESTER CO, 


pig that will 





for 
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ram lambs now; regis- 
productiveness. A. 
Y. 





COTSWOLD for sale Ewes and 


CONKLIN, Downsville, N 








hares, 
coops, 
armor 





shipping of 
and the 
the pub- 
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LET US TAN YOUR 
skins, for coat or robe 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR ©O, 


MACHINERY AND IMPL 


CORN HARVESTER 
self gathering Equal 
farmers for wes ~ three 
fodder binder cat 
harvester. PROC "ES8 
Salina, Kan 


FOR SALE—3 International harvester kerosene 
tractors. 10 h p ~ ‘oe * bar, 20 h p on _ belt 
Excellent for farm wu ed in best of condition 
at factory. PORT ER BROTHERS, Worcester, NY. 





One 
to a corn 
ey 8. 
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FARM CROPS 


HOW TO GROW THEM 


To increase your yield per acre at reduced cost, 
read these books containing verified facts about 
every branch of fleld crop-growing. Your land 
will give you more if you treat it better. 

BOOK OF ALFALFA 

By F. D. Coburn. This is by far the most 
authoritative, complete and valuable work on_this 
forage crop ever published Net, $2.25 
BOOK OF WHEAT 

By P. T. Dondiinger. A complete study of 
everything pertaining to wheat. Reece. authorita- 
tive. and up-to-date N $2. 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Prof. T. F. Hunt, of Cornell Agricultural 
College. A comprehensive treatise of wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, rice, kaffir, corn, buckwheat, 


1.75 
FORAGE AND FIBRE 
RICA 


CROPS IN 

By Thomas Hunt. "Sean all the latest and 
most important information on the cultivation 
and improvement of every one of the forage and 
fibre crops. . Net, $1.75 
STUDY OF CORN 

By V. M. Shoesmith. A most helpful book to 
- ntorested in the selection and improvement 

cor Net, $0.65 
CLOVERS ‘AND ‘HOW To “GROW THEM 
Thos. Shaw. The only book published 
which treats on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers in all parts of the U. 8S. and 
Canada ve ° 
FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 

By W. J. Spiliman. Seeding and management 
of meadows and pastures Varieties of grasses 
for different climates and requirements, ete. $1.50 

FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on crop production. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
ali questions pertaining to books, js at your dis 
posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


319 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS “AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


WISSET MIXTURE, FOR FALL PASTURE 
soiling, for winter cover crop, and to plow under 
next spring as green manure before planting corn or 
other crops. It takes nitrogen from the air, and a 
good stand puts $50 to $100 worth per acre of this 
nitrogen into the soil. Plowing under this vegetable 
matter and bacteria gives new life to soil. Growing 
in fall, winter and early spring, when land otherwise 
is idle, this mixture is wonderful crop, nitrogenous 
fertilizer, soil renovator, transforms- almost worthless 
light land into productivity. Great results, little 
work, slight expense. One bushel of Wisset mixture, 
58 pounds, contains 10 to 20 pounds of winter vetch, 
balance our Wisset improved winter rye. As vetch 

ed sells at 20 to 30 cents per pound and seed rye 
$2 bushel, Wisset mixture is very cheap at our price, 
$1 per peck, complete directions included. Sow five 
to eight pecks per acre now; early sowing makes 
more autumn feed, but can be sown later. We also 
offer pure seed of Wisset improved standard rye $2 
bushel; Wisset grown Rosen rye, yielded 30 bushels 
per acre, $2.50; seed wheat withdrawn. Extra 
fanoy peaches, $2 basket 14 pounds. Herbert Myrick, 
WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 


CELERY CABBAGE and cauliflower plants poate 
for August and September shipment. 250,00( 
rooted White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart 
and Giant Pascal celery plants at $2 

500, $1.25; 300, $1; 200, 80c; 100, G0c. 

All Head Early, Succession, Sure Head, Flat Dutch, 
Danish Ballhead and Savoy cabbage > § 7“ 
per 1000; 500, $1; 300, 80c; 200, 65c; 

20,000 Snowball cauliflower $4 per 1000; ‘so0.” "92.353 
300, $1.50; 200, $1.30; 100, 80c. Parcel post or 
express. No business done on Sunday. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N 
plants exclusively 21 years.) 


SEED GRAIN—M. A. Rosen rye added 40 per 
cent to the yield and made Michigan the first rye 
state in America The heads are longer, thicker, 
broader than other rye. Straw shorter and stiffer. 
Grain much larger and lighter colored. A. 
Red Rock wheat is the heaviest yielding hard red 
winter wheat yet produced. Alsyke for August ship- 
ment; Mammoth clover for Sept. Don’t forget that 
clover seed is going to be higher next spring than 
last. Reds will reach $40 or higher. Buy as soon 
as you can get it. EDW E. EVANS, West Branch, 
Ogemaw Co, Mich, 


WINTER VETCH AND 
sown now, makes rich fall 
hogs, also early spring pasture. Then because the 
vetch takes nitrogen freely from the air, it makes @ 
rank growth in time to plow under as green manure 
for corn, grass, or other crops. Sow six to eight 
pecks per acre; $1 per pom Pw Wisset grown 
mixture is a money-maker nd soil enricher. 
Herbert Myrick, WISSET F ARMS. Wilbraham, Mass. 


PLANTS for August and fall 
pot-grown plants that will 
Raspberry, blackberry, 





F. 
(Vv egetable 








RYE, Wisset mixture, 
pasture for cows, sheep, 





STRAWBERRY 
planting. Runner and 
bear fruit next summer, 
gooseberry, @urrant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, pars- 
ley, leek, pansy plants; fruit and —a—- trees, 
shrubs. (Catalog free HARRY L. SQU , G 
Ground, N Y. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, direct from the farm, 
New Delaware crop, and true to name. Write for 
samples and prices. J. E. GOSLEE, Stockney, Del. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, 

ages. Flemish Giant, New Zealand and 

Belgian rabbits. Send te . at instructive list 
of what you want. W. R. TSON, Box 1903, 
Oakland, lowa. 











hares. 


FOR SALE—Graded Rufus Red Belgian 
now. 


Prices reasonably low. Prompt service. Write 
HURLEY SHEPARD, Elon College, N C, 


COLLIE AND BEAGLE pound 
back if not pleased. Catalog 


SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Kentuc ky’s best smoking tobacco, 
four for $3. postpaid. JOHN 
Morganfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Standard size, 
best quality; quote low _ prices delivered. 
SAMUEL DEU EL. Pine Plains, N Y. 

SEVEN FOOT CHESTNUT POSTS at 
in carload lots f o b my station. 
TYLER, Roulette, Pa 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


FARM Putney, Vt. 





puppies. Money 
ee. EDWIN A. 





OLD HILLSIDE, 
12 ounce package $1. 
KRUCHANAN & SONS, 


APPLE_ B: Ws 








$15 per 100 
HARRY B. 





HONESTY PRESS, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to men, 
women, $1000-$1600 year. Pleasant work, paid 
vacation; common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list positions now open. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept J 40, Rochester, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
given preference. This is a permanent and good 
proposition for the right man. We can use only @ 
limited number of men on this proposition, therefore 
if you are interested write at once. Address POST- 
OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS MAKING 
it. Formulas for 
home, book form. 
proposition Act 
AGENCY, INC, 487 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


186-ACRE STATE ROAD FARM—Stock, tools, 
crops; two miles thriving town, near large city; 
milk sold at door; 125 acres productive tillage; 
wire-fenced pasture. Estimated 300 cords wood, 
20,000 feet timber; fruit orchards; extra good 10- 
room house; big stock barn, second barn, tool, hog, 
four poultry houses, efe, wner, retiring, includes 
for quick sale five cows, poultry, mowing machines, 
long list tools, wagons, harness, crops. $4500 gets 
all, easy terms. Details this money-maker page 35. 
Catalog Bargains 19 States; copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150 R, Nassau Street, New York. 


REMARKABLE LAND OFFERING—Large area of 
muck land, rich in nitrogen. Adjoining uplands of 
sandy soil; buildings in good condition; fine water; 
within six to eight miles of markets for hay, milk, 
butter, poultry, vegetables. See description on page 
183 this paper August 9 Price. right, terms easy. 
Herbert Myrick, WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS, from $10 to $100 per 

sizes and locations. Stock and tools in- 

- many of them Write for complete list. 

VILLE REAL ESTATE AGENCY, INC, 
Y. 














WANTED 
ers in the 
Virginia 





Everyone wants 
made at 

territory 
EXPORT 


$200 weekly! 
200 beverages to be 
Send $1 for copy and 
quickly. BUYERS 
Broadway, New York, 

















Olean, N 


ACRE FARM 
resort in high state 
Bargain to quick buyer, as 
Write for particulars. 8. B 
N Y 





thriving summer 
A money maker. 
has to be sold. 
Sharon Springs, 


located near 
cultivation 
same 


SMITH, 


126 





valley farms, paying 


FULLY EQUIPPED river 
State wants. 


large incomes. Prices and terms right. 
LYON, Sidney, NY. 


FOR SALE—My farm of 
Address W. J. EAGAN, Lebanon, 
N Y. 





350 acres, all stocked. 
Madison County, 





F. B. LYNCH, real estate dealer, Orlando, Fla. 
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Getting Most 
Out of Crops 
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THE GRAIN aan 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES RAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH ‘ CoM ARISONS 





C 


r—Wheat—, -—Corn 


Cash or a 
— 1919 1918 


t 1919 1918 
2.26 
2.39% 


ats— 
1918 
-70 
83 
-90 
eo 3 ° -72 
. 221% 2. 21% 1.95 69 
administration ‘‘fair prices’* 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
8c lower; No 3, 7e under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the prica of any other grain. 


Getting Full Values for Wheat 
[From Page 3.] 

know whether there are regular deal- 
ers who buy and accumulate small 
lots of grain to the extent of a car- 
load, who are operating in New Eng- 
land, There may be picking up grain 
for mills at certain points, and the 
same condition may prevail in New 
Jersey. But it is the writer’s under- 
standing that the commission mer- 
chants on the Produce Exchange are 
in quite close touch with the pro- 
ducer in New Jersey, and they give 
them full information how to make 
shipments to the New York market. 
The great trouble over the New Eng- 
land states and New Jersey is that so 
many of the farmers only raise a 
small amount of wheat—say 50 bush- 
els and upward, so it is difficult for 
them to get enough wheat of equal 
quality from their neighbors to make 
up a carload, and thereby enable 
them to make a carload shipment.” 


| is” 
United States food 





Wheat Commands a Premium 
{From Page 10.] 
concentrates nominal, corn meal $4.85 
to $4.95 per 100 pounds. New crop 
cottonseed meal, according to recent 
trade quotations, seems to be starting 
out on the basis 36% protein around 
$79.50 to $80 per ton, autumn deliv- 
ery, and 41% as high as $85 to $86. 
Surely these figures show no relief in 

the cost of milk production, 


Efforts to Reduce Food Costs 

It remains to be seen what will re- 
sult from the feverish efforts of the 
recent past, now centered in official 
circles, to reduce food costs and liv- 
ing costs generally. At the recent 
Washington official conference J. H. 
Barnes, head of U S Grain corpora- 
tion, touching upon the world wheat 
situation expressed the belief that 
wheat should not be sold below the 
guarantee price, and was utterly op- 
posed to the random advice of cer- 
tain other pepple that the govern- 
ment buying the present crop on a 
$2.26 basis should place it on the open 
market at $1.50 per bushel. Mr Barnes 
explained that wheat is selling aboard 
higher than in this country up to 
$3.75, emphasized the serious eco- 
nomic loss of some 400 million bush- 
cls wheat in the 1919 American crop 
compared with what seemed June la 
total easy of eventual realization. Fol- 
lowing is an abstract of a statement 
made by Mr Barnes after it was de- 
cided not to disturb the government 
guarantee: 

“Our people should wnderstand the salient facts 
regarding world wheat situation, Shrinkage of North 
American promise 400 million bushels; shrinkage in 
European wheat and rye, result of smaller acreage 
and soil deterioration (outside of Russia) 400 mil- 
lion bushels; elimination this year of Russia Rou- 
mania and India as surplus producers of breadstuffs; 
advance of Argentine prices under world demands, 
Argentine wheat now costing, delivered in Europe, 
50c p bu more than American wheat delivered in 
Europe, owing to longer voyages and higher freights; 
present average farm price for the four big produc ing 
countries $1.94 p bu.” 

Mr Barnes states that from July 21 
to the second week in August the 
farm movement of wheat in the US 
totaled 108 million bushels, and of 
this at the guarantee price the U §S 
Grain corporation had bought not 
over 15 million bushels, having no 
power to get it except through ,pur- 
chase from such growers as cannot 
find a better buyer. 

He does not believe -there is any- 
thing to support the theory of inti- 
mate relation and influence between 
wheat price and other foodstuffs, for 
example, corn. flour, beans, rice, pro- 
visions, etc. He points out that Eu- 
rope has for many months past arti- 
ficially reduced retail price of flour 
and bread to consumers, making up 
the difference in national taxes. 

In this country only half the final 
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wholesale cost of bread is represented 
by the flour consumed, the remaining 
going into labor, other ingredients ang 
delivery. 

Without doubt, should the world 
price of flour take a decided drop, the 
wheat director will readjust Ameri. 
ean flour prices at the expense of the 
national treasury as authorized by 
law; this action something at the mo. 
ment exceedingly improbable. Mr 
Barnes sincerely feels that the guar. 
antee price is a continuation of the 
fair price expression of the presiden. 
tial commission of 1917 as being fair 
between producer and consumer, and 
so continued to-the present time. Dur. 
ing the coming moving period he ex. 
pects to accumulte a national surplus 
of wheat as a stabilizer against later, 
and perhaps insufficient farm deliver. 
ies; and for re-sale without national 
profit. 

The grain corporation announces 
no storage premiums will be added to 
the basic price in its buying scale for 
the present. It also says in effect that 
foreign buyers would well like (but 
are refused) to make contracts at 
govt figures, evidently because wheat 
is relatively higher brought into west. 
ern Europe from other parts of the 
world. 

The corn market was exceedingly 
erratic, declining sharply at the first 
flush of the movement to regulate 
downward costs of food, and almost 
as quickly recovering, Old crop deliy- 
eries remained at a very high level at 
all primary markets, and that also 
true in a measure of new crop corn, 
particularly with the outlook so un- 
certain as to ultimate yield under the 
fact of a corn acreage greatly re- 
duced by reason of so much land go- 
ing into wheat last fall, and this fol- 
lowed by the trying climatic condition 
of July. The oats market has been 
inclined to sympathize with other ce- 
reals, strong and weak by turns, yet 
with an undertone of considerable 
Stability, partly due to the fact ofa 
good export inquiry. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated. quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first- 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold ia a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actul 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 

At New York, a good demand for 
attractive hand-picked autumn fruit, 
with fine to fcy eating apples $2.75@4 
p bskt, Red Astrachan 3.50 @ 5.50 D 
bbl, Duchess 6@7. 

Beans 

Formerly 200 acres grown in this 
territory around Ypsilanti, Mich; acre- 
age the last two years has fallen off 
to practically nothing.—T[H. -F., Col- 
lins, Washtenaw Co, Mich. 

At New York, fair activity for the 
time of year, market only steady, pea 
and medium beans $7.50@8.50 p 10 
lbs. 





Brooms 
The army is to sell 35,000 new 
brooms, part of its surplus now stored 
in Philadelphia. Bids will be open 
Aug 2S. Send your bids to Surplus 
Property Officer, Philadelphia, Pa 
The brooms are undyed and weigh 
28 to 30 lbs to the doz. They 
may be inspected at the _ point 
of storage by applying to the surplus 
property owner, zone supply office, 
Philadelphia. No bids will be consid- 
ered for less than 100 doz. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, it is between seasons 
and markets difficult to quote, al 
though far west evaporated apple 
somewhere around 21@23c p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, very little 
good to choice veal calves 
p Ib. 


change 
26 @ dhe 


Eggs 

At New York, offerings liberal fot 
the time of year, prices without im 
portant change, fresh gathered extra 
54A@55\4e p doz, firsts 48@50c, nearby 
hennery fine to fcy white eggs 67@ 
70e, do brown 58@62c, undergradeé 
usual discount. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a splendid array 0 
attractive fruits offered, best sort 
commanding good prices, but much 
inferior stuff selling away below the 
regular market. LeConte pears $4 
@8.50 p bbl, Kieffer do 4@6, Elbert# 
peaches 3. 1@4.25 p cra of 6 bskts 
Jersey Carman 1.50@2.50 pera, black 
berries 15@18c p qt, huckleberries 





CH 


19] 
191 
1 
191 
191 


At 
yet n 
whol 
H@5 
B@5 


At 
With 
State 
@33c 
a 3. 


At 
80 br 
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“@20c, currants 12@17c, Md musk- 
jpelons 1@1.75 p cra, Ford Hood 2.50 
@3.0. 
; Hay 

At New York, considerable firmness 
has been developed, No 1 timothy 
quotable at $45@46 p ton under re- 
stricted offering, No 2 do 42@44, No 
. i clover mixed 37@59, fcy light clover 
mixed 41@ 43. 

Hops 

At New York, mild interest shown, 

medium to fcy "18 hops 60@65c"p Ib. 








is Onions 
Drawbacks to the onion crop at 
nted Shelbyville, Mich, which is quite a 
ining center, include dry, hot winds, lice, 
; and plight, and back of that poor seed. 
vorld Potatoes 
, the No sign of blight up to close of 
neri- July, acreage 25% smaller, crop back- 
f the ward, but late rains will improve 
| by them.—(S. L., Traverse City, Mich. 
mo- Drouth was bad throughout July, 
Mr causing much damage to _ potatoes 
suar- ground Rockford, Kent Co, Mich, 
f the where the acreage is smaller than last 
iden- year. 
fale Acreage about like "18, crop condi- 
—_ tion good, potatoes in full bloom at 
pal close of July, no disease yet.—[L. W. 
ron Sheldon, Grnabytown, Oswego Co, 
N Y. 
lat : 
oun At New York, a good demand un- 
‘ional der only moderate offerings and some 
recent advance, L I potatoes $5.50 @ 
unces 650 p bbl, N J 4.50@6, sweet potatoes 
ed to 5@8 p bskt. 
le for Poultry 
i At New York, a fair trade, espe- 
ts ut dally for ~the more desirable sort. 
wh at Fowls 33@33%c p ib iw, spring 
sine proilers 38@4014c, do White Leghorns 
f the %@3ic, ducks 30c, fresh killed iced 
? broilers 43@45c p lb d w, do western 
i 8@42c, fowls 37@40c, frozen turkeys 
ingly BH s@50e 
> first _ rs 
zulate Vegetables 
Imost At New York, green and wax beans 
deliv. Hi 91.75@2.25 p bskt, beets $1@1.50, car- 
vel at HM rots $1@1.75, cucumbers 75¢e@$1.25, 
t_also cucumber pickles $1@1.50, cabbage $1 
Core, @1.50 p bbl, cauliflower $3@ 4.50, let- 
= tuce $1.50@3, chicory $1.50@2.25, es- 
~ the carol $1.50@2, green peppers $2@3, 
4 re- green corn $1@2 p 100 ears, radishes 
~ rr. $1.50@3 p 100 behs, rhubarb $2@4, 
pA i ‘ s $1@2 c. 
dition tomatoes ‘1@ p bx 
been 
er ce- THE DAIRY MARKET 
Ss, yet CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
erable New York Chicago Boston 
; Of a 1919.... 56 53%4 57% 
1918.... 46% 44 46 
I917.... 42 41 43 
~ 1916.... 32 29%, 28 
instance 1915.... Zé 26 30 
ak 3 Butter 
<7 ig! At New York, less firmness noted, 
ailers an yet market fairly well sustained as a 
0 actual whole, cmy scoring higher than extra 
KH@5e p lb, extras 5444 @55c, firsts 
B@5ic, state dairy 50@54c. 
nd for Cheese 
u . " 
to At New York, market unsettled, 
5.00 p with some competition from Canada. 
' State flats and twins, current make, 32 
@38c p lb, Wis daisies 33@ 334%4c, Y A 
@3515e, skim cheese 20@25c. 
. The Milk Market 
len off At New York, the demand was not 
.. Col- 80 brisk, and with slightly increased 


supply some milk going to manufac- 
or the turers. The Aug rate for 3% milk in 
or “)-mile zone is $3.13 p 100 Ibs, add 





ly, 1 4c p 100 for each one-tenth of 1% ex- 
Pp tra butter fat. 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
) new BE iarest Qu 
teen ST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
, omen COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
surplus Per100 lbs —Cattle—, Bop—, Sheep— 
a. Pa. ¥ 1919 1918° 1919 1918 1919 1918 
weig AZO ns eee $19.00 $18.50 $22.50 $19.90 $9.50 $14.00 
They New York... 17.50 17.50 23.25 F100 5.30 +1350 
int Buffalo ...... 16.75 17.90 22.50 21.00 10.50 12.75 
po 18.00 22.50 20.50 10.75 12.50 


re wees 16.5 
surplus Kansas City .. 18.75 18.25 22.00 19.75 9.25 14.00 





consid: At New York good steers, bulls and 
butcher cows steady, later 15@25c 
higher, good cows dull and un- 
seasons fe Sanged. At the close steers 25c 
te, a Mm Uigher, bulls firm, cows steady. Com- 
apples fm Mon to fairly prime steers sold at 
9.50@16.75 p 100 Ibs, bulls 7@1], 
fren and stags 8.50@13, cows 4@ 
10.75. Veals strong to $1 higher, 













hangs # Common to prime 17@24c culls 12@ 
265 @ dhe skim milk calves 11@12.50, 


stassers 9@10.50, yearlings 7@8. 
Sheep unchanged, prime lambs 


ral fot pened steady, others very dull and 
yut im- Weak; later lambs unevenly 75c@2 
| extras higher, common grades making the 
nearby i sreatest advance. Common to prime 
rs 670 Be theep $6@9.50 p 100 lbs, culls 4@5, 
rgrades cmmon to prime lambs 14@19, culls 


W@12, top for N ¥ and Pa 16.50. 
Hogs unchanged after -last report, 
tosing 25c lower. Light to “fairly 
heavy N Y¥ and Pa hogs $23@23.25, 
bigs 22.25, roughs 20, stags 12@15. 


rray of 
t sort 
much 


iow. the The Horse Market 

rs ee Business was quiet in all branches 
ae f the trade and outside compara- 
| A ck tively little doing. Fair to good heavy 
eve frafters $250@300 each, chunks 1100 


[To Page 22.] 





Good Plowing, Yes— 


(002 work and plenty of it, Operate on Cheap Fuel 


whether plowing, disking, har- tec fuel. It ie not uncommon to use 1000 
. ‘ . s mmon to use 
vesting or belt work, is the rule where an gallons in a season. International and Titan 
International or Titan kerosene tractor tractors operate on common coal oil, which costs 
is used. With it you can plow as deep as you about half as much as gasoline. Even if our 
want to, as fast as good plowing can be done, do tractors were superior in no other way, the fuel 
any other farm power work, do as much and as_ saving would make it worth while to own an 
ood work during the last hour of the season as_ [nternational. 
uring the first, and know that you are saving 


money at every turn of the flywheel. Tractor Service 
rine’ 4 eos wanes —_ service at one time 
. * or another. en that time comes our Service 
Work With All Farm Machines Organization of 89 branch houses and thousands 


The steadiness and dependability of Interna- of dealersresponds quickly, Think what it may 
tional or Titan tractors are due, not to chance, mean to you in a rush season to get a repair part 
but to skill and experience. We know farm ma- or have an adjustment attended to within a few 
chines, having marketed them for closé.to hours. Every International or Titan tractor owner 
88 years. We know the work you expect your who needs service gets it without unnecessary 
machines to do and for twelve years have been delay or trouble. 
selling tractors designed and built to furnish use- Our tractors are made in three sizes, 8-16, 10-20 
ful, economical power for that work. One or and 15-30-h. p. All operate on kerosene, or any 
another of our tractors will draw or drive any other oil fuel down to 39° Baume. We will send 
farm power machine you have, requiring power catalogues with full information about tractors 
up to 15-H.P. draw bar or 30-H. P. on the belt, or any other machines in the list below. Write 


and do good work with it. and tell us which machines you are interested in. 
The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines—Cont. Daimy Equipment 
Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand 
Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) Cream Separators 
Reapers Shockers akes Power Machines (Belted) . 
Threshers Combination Side Rakes c Engi Kerosene Engines 
and Tedders anes. } a Engi Gasoline Engines 
e Implements Sweep Rakes Stackers Kerosene wonstege — Motor Trucks 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes Motor Trucks 
‘Tractor Harrows and Stackers Motor Cultivators 
Sprin -bonth Sarrows Baling Presses Other Farm Equipment 
Orchard Harrows. — Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines Planters. ' Drills Straw Spreading ante 
s ultivators arm Wagon 
rn Plant -Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
—= Grain Drills : Huskers and Shredders Binders | Pickers Stalk Cutters | 
Alt. Broadcast Seeders - Corn Shellers Threshers Ensilace Cutters enemas oa Grinders 
rass Seed Dri ay Presses eller é ; 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Huskers and Shredders Biader Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
@ CHICAGO USA @ 
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SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE OFFER 


This Shoe Has Suaran- 


> teed VU FOR 6 
e_. MONTHS’ WEAR 
\ This Endicott & Johnson's price 
winner — scout shoe post- 
paid to your home only er 
2 A Is —— 
factory @ to you. 
shoe is made of the best che: 
elkskin leather wit 














New York State Fair 


The Big Victory Show of the East 
$60,000—PREMIUMS—$60,000 


Greatest Horse, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry, Pet Stock an 
Dairy Show of the Year. 


Farm Tractors the Feature of the Farm Machinery Show— 
Sixty Acres to Be Plowed and Prepared for Planting in Demonstra- 
tions Covering Three Days. - 

Contests Under Control of State Food Commission—See the 
Tractors Put to the Real Test. ~ 

All of the Attractions of a Big Exposition—Grand Circuit Races, 
Two Horse Shows, Band Concerts, Midway. 


gueranteed 2 full 
chrome leather soles. 


2°95 
ON ARNIVAL 
1 to 4 $2.75 


rtd 
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XXIV—The Great Experiment 


O DDLY enough, that very night 


when the midnight train for 
the west pulled out of Bass- 
field, it carried Dr Theodore Acres. 
He hadn't said anythig to the 
rest of the 
this _ trip, 


conuicil of four about 
contemplating it 


although he had been 

for some days, Tom 
merely found on 
ing a brief note 


his desk next morn- 

from Acres, saying 
he had important business out of 
town, and would be gone four or five 
days. 

Acres left the train at Buffalo, and 
took another for Toronto, crossing the 
bridge at Niagara Falls. He did not 
go clear through, but left the Toronto 
train at a little Canadian village where 
he was greeted at the station by a 
smallish, shrewd-looking man, whom 
he addressed as Grover. 

“Is everything all ready?” 
They stepped into a single, 
drawn rig which had been waiting by 
the station platform 

“Yes,” said Grover. “I've been to 
the house, and told her folks you were 
coming, and they've consented quite 
gladly to the experiment, Say, doc- 
tor, [ was surprised to hear from you. 
I was glad, though. This case always 
did interest me; I had a hunch if the 
mystery was ever solved, you’d have 
a hand in it. You remember I told 
you you’d make a fine detective; not 
that you haven't done fine as a doctor, 
though. I most everybody's 
heard of you.” 

“Thanks, Grover; 
deserve to have you 
me, [I guess most think I'm 
conceited enough, as ft is. As for this 
case, it may be far from solved. That’s 
why I wanted you to come up here 
and see if you could get Miss Acton’s 
family to say they'd allow the trial. 
It's only an experiment, Grover, and 
perhaps a crude one I've tried it 
with fair success lately, though not on 
this. But if it 
isn’t successful, I'm depending on you 
to say nothing about it. I can rely on 
your discretion, I know; and you were 
familiar with all the details from the 
start.” 

The horse was jogging along a 
pleasant country road, and Acres held 
his companion’'s attention as they pro- 
ceeded. 

“This is all there is to it,” he said. 
“Tt’s very simple—too simple, perhaps, 
I'm steeling niyself against disappoint- 
ment in case it doesn't succeed. Here’s 
the idea: 

“Every psychologist 
that an impression made 
man bram is permanent. 
minute you first the 
your brain records every impression, 
and stores it away. The fact that 
some people have a bad memory does 
not disprove this established theory; 
it merely shows that some people can't 
get at their stored-up impressions as 
readily as others. It mean 
that they’re not there 

“Now this Acton 
corded in her brain a 
nite account of all the 
night when little Tom Belflower was 
taken, that is, all in which she had a 
part. If she kidnapped the child, she 
knows all about it-—the record ‘s 
there 

“Of course, she’s utterly crazy. The 
active cells in her brain are all at sea, 
you may They don’t co-ordinate 
or produce logical thought processes. 
That's what makes her appear crazy. 
We don’t know what makes her crazy; 
it may be a disease due to any one of 
a number of causes: it may be, I be- 
lieve, caused by a bacillus we've never 
learned to recognize, but just as dis- 
tinct as the germ of yellow fever or 
smallpox. 

“But that’s beside the 
haven't come up here to attempt a 
diagnosis, or put the woman under 
treatment. Probably her case is 
hopeless, anyhow. And of course 
there’s the possibility that the rav- 
ages of the diseases have broken down 
so much of the cell structure of the 
brain that those old impressions have 
become obliterated. 

“There's a chance, however, that if 
we can quiet these active cells, the 
ones that are involved in the woman's 
dementia, we may stimulate the old, 
disused cells and uncover the record 
of that night. Do you see what I'm 
driving at?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very 
but Iunderstand what you 
tor. I’m always glad to 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” 
understand, Grover, 


he asked, 
horse- 


guess 


not sure I 


that 


I'm 
talk 
people 


cases so serious as 


will tell 
on the hu 
From the 
light of day, 


you 


see 


doesn't 


re- 
defi- 


woman has 
perfectly 
events of that 


say. 


point, for I 


reasonable, 
mean, doc- 
learn, you 


said Acres. “You 
that Belflower 


way to, 


knows absolutely nothing of this. I 
have told you of the new evidence he 
thinks he has discovered. Of course 
it’s pretty flimsy. I pooh-poohed it to 
him; but afterward I pieced together 
atheory. There’s just one person who 
can absolutely confirm that theory, 
and: that’s a crazy woman. Do you 
blame me for not raising what may 
be false hopes in poor Belflower?” 

“No, I don’t; especially when they’re 
as slender as the ones you've handed 
me. However, I ‘wish you luck, and 
I'm only too glad to help all I can, 
I'm always willing to learn—whoa!” 

They got down and entered the 
house. 

It was a small, country farmhouse, 
very plain and simple. A motherly 
woman, evidently much agitated, but 
determined to keep a stiff upper lip, 
met the two men. Acres learned that 
she was Florence <Acton’s mother. 
With her were two young women, sis- 
ters of the afflicted woman. These, 
with Miss Acton, constituted the fam- 
ily; and Acres learned that the sisters 
had taken all the care of the sick 
woman since the beginning of her 
trouble. 

He was eager to be about the busi- 
ness which had brought him there. 
“here was a suppressed excitement 
evident among the members of the 
Acton household. One of the girls 
had been crying. Acres felt that it 
was cruel to stir them up; but it was 
assured them that 


necessary. He 
do would cause no 


whatever he might 
ill-effects. 

“Also,” he said, “I hope 
understand that I am not 
physician. I have asked 
great favor, on behalf of 
finest families that ever lived—a 
splendid man and a noble, heroic 
woman. I cannot tell you how much 
they will bless you for this oppor- 
tunity if my experiment is success- 
ful: if it is not, they shall not know, 
But the favor you are doing them 
will be no less. If you should want 
me to diagnose the case, or undertake 
its treatment, that is another matter. 
The physician does not intrude his 
services where he is not called.” 

The sick woman _lay in a large, com- 
fortable bed in a room on the ground 
floor, and there was every evidence 
that she was receiving affectionate 
and efficient care. Acres was surprised 
to observe that she was not shrunken 
or especially ill-looking. She ap- 
peared somewhat weak; and the va- 
cant, uncomprehending stare with 
whieh she greeted the visitors gave 
sufficient evidence of her condition. 

She immediately began a somewhat 


that you 
here as a 
you a very 
one of the 
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incoherent discourse, made up of un- 
formed sentences, words quite with- 
out any relation to one another, with 
an occasional sentence of fair gram- 
matical construction, but no signifi- 
cance. Acres sat down by her bedside 
and she became a little excited. He 
found it next to impossible to gain 
her attention, either by look or word. 
Finally he stretched out a hand and 
placed it on her forehead with a sooth- 
ing movement. At this she became 
perfectly quiet. 

In the room were the mother and 
two sisters, and Grover. The women 
signified that they were willing to 
withdraw; but Acres thought they 
would bettér stay. He wanted them 
to be satisfied that he was not harm- 
ing the patient. 

“Ready?” he asked Grover. 

“Yes,” said Grover. “Everything’s 
right.” 

He prepared to take shorthand notes 

of what was to follow. 

Acres gave his attention to the pa- 
tient, and soon induced an hypnotic 
condition. Miss Acton lay with closed 
eyes, apparently in a restful slumber. 
One of the sisters began to weep soft- 
ly, whereupon Grover frowned fierce- 
ly at her. She stuffed her handker- 
chief into her mouth, but continued 
sobbing silently. Acres paid no heed. 

Presently he began to speak. 

“I am in the garret,” he said soft- 
ly. “I am picking up something; it is 
an old, old lamp. It is oriental, I 
think, and very, very valuable. It is 
made of —pottery!” 

He spoke the last word with con- 
siderable emphasis, and stopped.. The 
lips of the woman in the bed moved, 
languidly, and she said: 

“Metal.” 

Acres waited a few minutes. It 
seemed as if no one could possibly 
breathe insthat tense atmosphere. He 
began to speak again. He described 
the room where the child had slept, 
in the first person, as before. He out- 
lined the events as he had told himself 
they must have occurred. 

“T am stooping over the bassinette; 
now I have the baby in my arms—a 
girl baby.” 

Again he stopped. 

The woman’s lips moved. 

“Boy baby,” she said. 

“Now,” said Acres, “I am leaving 
the room. The light is turned low. 
I am going softly down the front 
stairs—”’ 

“Back stairs,” said 
rather more promptly 
spoken previously. 

Great drops of perspiration were 
standing on Acres’s brow. It was 
plain that his concentration was a ter- 
rible thing; that it drew upon every 
reserve, every ounce of his vitality. 

“IT am gojng down the steps, and 
across the lawn—” 

“Along the path,” corrected the 
sleeping woman. Then, quite natural- 
ly, stimulated, apparently, by her 
mentor’s recurrent mistakes, she took 
up the story. It was not altogether a 
connected story, but it was complete 
enough. To tell it took her fully half 
an hour, and when she had finished, 
the physician, with a great sigh of re- 


all 


the patient, 
than she had 














Plant Trees. What Would This Road Look Like Without Trees? 


lief, released her from the hypnosis, 
stood up and—collapsed. 

Grover sprang to Acres’s side, ang 
with the help of the three women car. 
ried him into the outer room. The 
mother and sisters ministered to the 
unconscious doctor, while Grover 
busied himself in preparation for de. 
parture. When he again entered the 
living room, Acres was sitting up, 
looking dazedly about. ° 

“Never did such a thing in my life” 
he grumbled. “I’m very much ashamed 
of myself. Hope you ladies will ex. 
cuse me. I had no idea the experj- 
ment would be such a strain—but jt 
was successful, it was successful.” 

“Certainly was,” agreed Grover 
briskly. “Beats anything in my expe. 
rience. Doctor, you’re a wonder.” 

Mrs Acton and her daughters were 
awed into almost speechless admira. 
tion at the achievement of this slen. 
der, cool young man with the precise 
ways and long, delicate fingers. They 
were flutteringly solicitous, too. 

“Are you sure you feel all right, 
doctor? Wouldn't you like some cof. 
fee? It’s probably just what yoy 
meed.” 

They gradually worked around to 
the subject uppermost in their 
thoughts. If this man could do what 
he had done, was there any doubt 
that he could bring about a cure? 
They begged him, with pathetic hesi- 
tation, if he thought there was “any. 
thing he could do with Florence.” 

“T don’t know, to be perfectly frank, 
These cases are very difficult. This one 
is of long standing, and I don’t want 
to raise false hopes. The processes of 
cure have no relation to the hypnotie 
experiment I have just completed. But 
I will tell you this much. If you will 
wait for a couple of weeks, I will try 
to come here again, and will makea 
thorough examination. If there is any 
possibility of cure, I will do all I can, 
and I will suggest to Mr Belflower 
that he pay my expenses when it is 
necessary for me to see the patient, 
He owes you that much for your cour- 
tesy and consideration. For profes- 
sional services, I will make no charge.” 

It all sounded so stilted and formal. 
Acres wished he had cultivated the 
more popular, intimate style of talk- 
ing with patients. He didn’t wonder 
people thought him cold, a _ pedant, 
unsympathetic. Still, he was what he 
was. He was thankful that there was 
one person who understood him. 

His achievement of the morning 
had wearied him, but it made him 
more cheerful than he had been for 
months. He slept. better than usual 
on the sleeping car, and awoke re- 
freshed, if somewhat cinder-be- 
specked. 

It was fine to be returning home 
like this, with good tidings, better 
than he had dared hope, for his 
friends. He had really accomplished 
a thing which marked an important 
milestone in his career. He had per- 
formed, voluntarily, a great service 
for Tom and Susan; and he had ap- 
preciably shortened the distance he 
had sat out to travel before he could 
consider himself justified in marrying 
Margaret. 


[Fo Be Continued.] 


The Truth About— 


Some years ago, in the course of @ 
famous and sensational murder trial, 
a Sunday paper advertised a “human 
interest” article about the victim, en- 
titled “The Truth About Annie 
Brown” (that was not her name, but 
it will do). 

Something about the title held me. 
I never read the article; I do not 
know what was in it; but I have 
often though of those words. “The 
Truth About Annie Brown!” Who 
knew the truth about her, except 
God? Who understood the workings 
of the heart and mind, which led 
her to act as she did? The truth 
about her actions might, indeed, be 
told, but when told, what a fraction 
of the whole truth it must have 
been! : 

I’ve wondered often how we would 
feel if we could read such an article 
about us—“The Truth About’—Mary 
White. or Sarah Green. or whatever 
our name is? Would we feel flattered, 
or ashamed? Would we feel that we 
had been basely slandered, or ideal 
ized beyond recognition? And, le 
our nearest and dearest write it, the 
ones who knew most about us, if you 
will—still how little would it repre 
sent the real truth about us! 


The Woman’s Value 
Many a man who would never think 
of trying to drive his team uphill 
without stopping to breathe them 
and who looks out sharply for hi 
cows, sheep-and mares when they are 
about to have their young, is com 
stantly stimulating his wife to fresi 
over-exertions, and permits her to aP 
proach the birth time of her childre® 
without proper rest, help, or med 
cal care. Such men, perhaps, deserve 
to have hearty cattle, but they @ 
not deserve to have either wives 7 
children. A woman is as delicate ® 

any animal on the farm!—{([S. 
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Our Boys 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


and Girls 
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The Careless Fairies 
FANNIE MEDBURY PENDLETON 


HE fairies danced in the glen last night, 
T Down by the waterfall ; 
the torinkling stars with poerene bright 
Gave light for the fairies’ ball 


dids made music pre, 
» ke crickets chirped in 
While the Wee Folk danced > _ ee feet 
Under the forest tree. 


sat them down by the brooklet’s rim 
‘And there they held their feast, 
Till the shining stars at last grew dim 
In the light of the glowing east. 


ghed the sun as he saw them flee 
et oe at the dawn of day, = 
“They have left their tablecloths for me! 
And he put them all away. 


NOTE—You have seen them, haven’t you, 
The little morning weds on the 
-sparkle with dew. 


children ? 
grass, all a 

















Mrs Martin Buehler and Her Pet 


This pig weighed only two pounds at birth 
st spring. His dam could not care for him, 
so Mrs Buehler brought him up. He dressed 
173 pounds at Christmas. Mrs Buehler writes: 
“I have been a subscriber to Farm and Home 
for more than 25 years, raise poultry, pigs 
and calves, have a good-sized garden, feed the 
men during the ‘grain harvest, and help with 
the other work.” 


A Useful Insect Puzzle 


[See answers in next week’s paper. ] 

i—It can change everything easily 
to a toy. 

2—Part of one’s head to a wild anl- 
mal. 

8—To consume into whip or strike. 
4—The end of anything to an ex- 
plosion. 

5—A domestic anima] to a recep- 
tacle in common use. 

6—An inflammable liquid to a small 
tumor. 

T—A lyric poem to presage. 

8—A nautical term to a high bank. 

%—An insect to a leose over-gar- 
ment. 
} 10—Part of a chain to shine. 

lli—The act of loaning to the act 
of mingling. 

12—Long and thin to a void space. 

18—To talk to an article of daily 
use as food. 

li—A trial of speed to a prop or 
support. 

los—A wild bird to a dish. 

16—A farm implement to a thicket. 

lj—To stretch into a fracture. 

18S—To travel by train into a 
woman recently wedded. 

19—A jewel ornament to convey. 

20—The edge to the top. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls. I am 12 years old and live on a 
farm. My father keeps three horses, two cows, 
two pigs and 59 registered Hampshire sheep. 

are a brother 10 years old. We have lots 
of good times together. We went to school 
almost every day last term. Our school was 
out the 29th of May. We had a picnic and 

was about 15 attended.—([Mildred 
Mackey, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


Father has taken the American Agriculturist 
fora number of years, and I have always read 
boys’ and girls’ department and enjoyed 
i. I wish you would print more “‘codes” for 
writing letters in the paper, as I am very in- 
terested in them. I am a Camp Fire girl, 18 
— old. Our guardian is going to take our 
. p of 15 out camping the second week in 
duly. My Indian name is “Koda,” meaning 
“a friend.” We are all supposed. to live up to 
or names. I have obtained the rank of “wood 
r.” I have one brother and two sisters, 
and we live on a farm of 860 acres. During 
l time my two sisters and I attend the 
Montgomery copay high school, situated at 
Rockville, whic is five miles from our farm. 
ig the past year.over 400 scholars went 
there. Next fall I enter high school. My 
older sister will be in the third year, and my 
Yunger sister will be in the sixth grade. Like 
es Jocelyn, I read and enjoyed “Lydia of 
Pines.”—[Jessie F. Muncaste, Maryland. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

mother has been a subscriber to Amer- 
Agriculturist for two years. I am 11 
old and am in the seventh grade. We 
many pets. I have two hens which I 
Brownie and Whitie. We have a Scotch 
dog named Poots. ‘There is a corn field 
the road, and when our chickens get 





into it we tell the dog to get them. out of 
the corn. He will run across the road and 
chase the chickens out of the corn, and then 
he will. come up the house wagging his 
tail. We have two cows, a Holstein and a 
Jersey. The Jersey is Bess and the Holstein 
is Lillie. Lillie has a little calf which is very 
pretty. I have six brothers and no sisters. 
I help my mother sweep, wash dishes, wash, 
iron and bake. I can bake pies, cakes, cookies, 
bread, biscuits and shortcakes.—([Josephine 
Abbott, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 11 years old and live on a farm of 
125 acres. I have five brothers older than 
myself, and .three sisters younger. We have 
four cats and four kittens. I help my mother 
in the house. We have taken the American 
Sem wy for a number of years. I like 

read the girls’ and boys’ corner, and the 
et story.—[Elizabeth Ferguson, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


My father takes the American Agriculturist 
and I like to read the letters from the boys 
and girls. We have 30 Holstein cows, five 


calves, four pigs and three horses. We live 
on a farm of 200 acres. I have a brother 
three years old and a sister.seven. I am eight 


I hope to begin the fourth grade 
My sister and I each have 
Mamma has 


years old. 
this coming fall. 
a little garden of our own. 
given us each a hen and some eggs. We are 
to have all the chicks that hatch. We are 
both fond of chickens and enjoy the, work 
very much. We have three hens set on 
geese eggs, too. I am sorry vacation time is 
here, as I like school very well. We have 
one black pet cat. I have a little cook book 
and I can cook quite well.—[Florence A. 
Griem, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


My sister has just~been writing you, so I 
thought I would write, too. I am eight years 

old have finished the second grade at 
ouhent and will be in the third grade next fall. 
My sister and I have fine times playing out- 
doors during vacation. Sometimes we go fish- 
ing with our brother and cousins in the creek 
which is down back of our farm. I have a 
garden this summer.—[Louise Stanton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I like to read the American Agriculturist 
very much. I am a girl 16 years old, and 
like farm life better than any other life. I 
help my mother with the housework and father 
with the field work. I have three big brothers. 
My oldest brother died for his country in 
France, October 9, 1918, and he now lies 
in the American cemetery. For pets I have 
one cat that I call Nanny, and two dogs, Pug 
and Rover.—[Mary Modia, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I love to read the letters in our paper. I 
am eight years old. I have three sisters and 
one brother. Their names are Ruth Jeanette, 
Mary Frances, Wilma Lucile, and my broth- 
er’s name is Carl. We have some rabbits, 
and we have three horses and four cows. 
[Glenna Mae Smith, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My papa takes the American Agriculturist. 
My school closed May 9 this year. I have 
three brothers younger than myself and a 
baby sister seven weeks old. We -have two 
cows, two pigs, two cats, and a dog and 35 
chickens. Our dog’s name is Bobby and our 
cats’ names are Tiger and Tillie. I am eight 
years old.—[Ruth Brady, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am nine years old. My father has taken 
the American Agriculturist for many years. 
I have one sister; she is 11 years old. For 
pets we have one cat. We did have two, but 
one went away and didn’t come back. My 
sister’s name is Eleanor.—[Freda A. Crenan, 
New York. 









A Frock for Mother’s Girl 


No 2705—-As here shown, plaid gingham 
was combined with plain. The mode! is also 
good for gabardine, galatea, poplin, repp, voile 
and linen. The fronts are finished with in- 
serted sections which should be of contrasting 
we 4% oo a nig . res in os sizes: 

45 . 10 will require 
Shout 3 % yards of 36-inch material. 
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Lucky is the family with 


a wise hosiery buyer 





More than money can be saved by a hosiery buyer who knows 
values— who knows the strength and honest quality of Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. There is comfort and economy for every member 


of the family in Durable-DURHAM. 


It wears longer 


because it is made stronger. It is good-looking but never 


flimsy. 


you 


Darning is avoided. Ask your dealer to show 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


Every pair is strongly seinforced at points of hardest 


wear. 


The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full 


length; sizes are accurately marked; and the soles and 


toes are smooth, seamless and even. 
dyes will not fade. 


You should be able to buy Durable-DUR- 
HAM Hosiery at any dealer's. Look for the 
trade mark ticket attached to each pair. If you 
cannot find this hosiery, we shall appreciate your 
writing direct to the Durham Hosiery Mills, Sales 
Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard St., New York 


The Durham 


GLORIANA 

(Banner) 

All year wear- 
ing stocking. Lisle 
finish. Extra fine 
tic tops. Strongly 
double reinforced 
heels and toes. 
Black, white and 
cordov 





Anexample of the 

many fine valuesin 

. Durable- DUR- 
HAM Hosiery. 









It satisfies thirst. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratification. 
































PATENTS Pea ag 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, P 
WASHIN 





t= 


beginner will find this book @ complete 

guide to success if he on follows directions 

-—~ observe the x gt stated. 
ve 


ss that grows or contemplates 4 
justrated. Sx 


Cloth, Net $1.60. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


7 inches. 
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What a Beautiful Day 


What @ beautiful day! 

The field of tall corn 

Seems a waving sea 

In green and amber, 

Where the wind passes over it. 


Tomatoes, 

Fresh from the vines, 

Gleam scarlet 

Along the window sills, 

And a bunch of purple astefs 
K them company. 
Whaf a beautiful, beautiful day? 
Brown Leghorns, 
Singing, 

Work at a loosened 
In the sunny yard. 
Night will find the egg basket 
Filled for the grocer; 

And how plump and sleek 

The pullets are growing. 

What a beautiful, beautiful day! 


wheat sheaf -’ 


Here, on the table, 
Bartlett pears, 
Golden in the jars. 
Show for my work 
Of the morning 


My hands are busy 

With the hemming 

Of brown toweling. 

Its linen surface 

Is cool to my touch, 

And it has a fragrance 

Of the flax. 

What a beautiful, beautiful day! 


A little child 

Running down the roadway, 
Her feet bare, 

Her pink knees glimpsing 
Below the paler pink 

Of her ruffled frock, 
Stopped in her race 

Long enough to throw 

A kiss to me. 


My new gown 
Is ready 
For the wearing. 
What a beautiful, beautiful day! 
[Cora A. Dolson. 


Warm Water for Dyspeptics 

Warm water is preferable to cold 
water as a drink to persons who are 
subject to dyspeptic and bilious com- 
plaints, and it may be taken more 
freely than cold water, and conse- 
quently answers better as a dilutent 
for carrying off bile, and removing 
obstructions in the urinary secretion, 
in cases of stone and’ gravel. When 
water of a temperature equal to that 
of the human body is used for drink, 
it proves considerably stimulant, and 
is particularly suited to dyspeptic, 
bilious, gouty and chlorotic subjects. 


No More Cooking Dishes 
wouldn’t object to washing 
dishes, if it were not for the horrid 
cooking things!” I have heard this 
said and have said it myself countless 
times. 

Why 
tionable 
last. 

I purchased a few baking dishes 
of attractive glazed ware, which can 
be placed directly on the table. These 
proved so satisfactory that they were 
followed by individual baking dishes 
of similar ware, and by the lovely 
glass ones now obtainable. 

I experimented with steam cookery 
in which food was cooked in the 
dishes in which it was to be served. 
These earthen and glass dishes wash 
as easily as the other table ware. 
And there is a gratifying scarcity of 
so-called cooking dishes after a din- 
ner-getting.—[Mrs G L. 8S. 
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the objec- 
myself at 


do away with 
asked 


not 
things. I 


Stove Polish—Stove luster, when 
mixed with turpentine and applied in 
the usual manner, is blacker, more 
glossy and more durable than when 
mixed with any other liquid. The 
turpentine prevents rust, and when 
put on an old rusty stove will make 
it look as well as new. 





A Serviceable Skirt 

No 2891—This is a good style for sport’s 
. Jersey cloth, velour, serge, satin, linen 
and gingham. The belt is shaped to form a 
long tab over one side of the skirt. The pat- 
tern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
82 and 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 

quires 4% yards of 30-inch material, 





Home and Family 
Matters af interest to young and old. 








2 “ Things Rustic ” 


T IS said that “a thing of beauty 
I is a joy forever.” Did you ever 
notice what a comfortable sort of 
look a simple piece of rustic work 
gives a place? If not, you want to 
take notice of some rich man’s place 
when you are riding through the 
country. There is nothing to hinder 
you from adding something of this 
sort to your place, and I think it a 
duty we owe ourselves, our wives and 
children, that we make our homes as 
neat and attractive as we can. If you 
will adopt the following few simple 
suggestions, and be guided by the 
sketches, you may give pleasure to 
the whole family. , 

Sketch No 1 shows a simple rustic 
seat for the porch or lawn. In build- 
ing rustic pieces, there are no set rules 
to follow, but you should use graceful 
curves and avoid square angles, if pos- 
sible. Of all the various kinds of 
wood, cedar is the best for this pur- 
pose, but spruce, hemlock, and even 
alder will do. 

For the seat illustrated you will 
need the following pieces, all as near 
one diameter as you can get them— 
from 2 to 3 inches: Two pieces 3 feet 
5 inches long (back legs); two pieces 
1 foot 10 inches long (front legs); 
two pieces 1 foot 8 inches. long 
(arms); two pieces 3 feet long (front 
and back seat rail); two pieces 1 foot 
» inches long (end seat rail). Besides 
the above you will need a piece about 
4 feet long for the top of the ‘back. 
If possible, select one with a slight 
curve (see sketch), and half a dozen 
limbs about 144 inches in diameter for 
filling in the back—I say limbs, be- 
cause they are generally crooked—and 
a few straight pieces of the same 
diameter for the bottom. These may 
be any length, as they all have to be 
sawed to fit. 

Now you are ready to assemble. 
Take the two 5 foot 5 inch pieces and 
stand them up against a bench; let 
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Fig I—A Rustic Porch or Lawn Seat 


them tip back, say a couple of inches. 
Then take the two 3-foot pieces and 
notch the ends so they will fit the 
round of the back legs. I use a gauge 
1% inches in diameter for this pur- 
pose, but notching with a saw will do, 
though it does not make so neat a job. 
Measure up from the floor on the back 
legs 15 inches, and make a chalk 
mark. This is the hight of the back 
seat rail. Now with eightpenny wire 
nails nail the back rail in place. 

Next take the two front legs and 
the front seat rail, and nail them to- 
gether in the same way. With the two 
1 foot 3 inch pieces attach the front 
and back together, keeping all the 
seat rails even at the top. Next put 
on the arms. Notch the top of the 
front legs to receive them, and before 
nailing them see that the front and 
back stand plumb. Next put on the 
back rail (see Fig IT) letting the ends 
project about three inches by the 
posts. Now, four inches above the 
back seat rail nail in the lower back 
rail. This piece should be the same 
diameter as the top rail. 

Now the frame is done. Turn it up- 
side down, and find the center of the 
two end seat pieces. Take a good 
straight piece about 2 inches in diam- 
eter, and 1 inch shorter than the ex- 
treme length from outside to outside, 
“scarf” both ends about half its diam- 
eter, and bolt in the center of the 
marks on the two end pieces, as shown 
at c« Turn it over and you will see 
that this piece is slightly below the 
front an@ back seat rail. This is done 
to give the seat a slightly dishing 
shape. 

Now measure from the center of 
the centér rail to the center of the 
outside rail, and cut the pieces for the 
bottom this length, beveling the ends, 
as in’¢. These will need a little “fit- 
ting’ to make them fit properly (see 
f and d). For this purpose I use an 
old miter box. Trim all knots smooth, 
also all rough places on the top side, 
and nail in place with shingle nails. 

When you have finished the bottom, 
@t the limbs in the back (see Fig I). 


Space them equally and nail solidly. 
Now get some pieces 8 inches long, 
miter both ends as you did the seat 
pieces. These are for braces. Nail 
them in place as in Fig I. 

If you should have a little green 
stain, touch up the ends cf the arms, 
also the ends of the back piece, and 


‘Sir eeeeneen,. 
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. Fig U—Building Details of Seat 


the thing is complete, except that you 
had better go over the job and renail 
it, for that is the secret. of its long 
life.—[I. S. Cummings. 





What Is the Truth? 

Supposing we wrote it ourselves, 
would we come much nearer the real 
truth? All of us are more or less 
self-deceived. Would our self-justifi- 
cations or condemnations be just? 
Are we capable of knowing the real 
truth about ourselves, prone as we 
are to excuse our faults and magnify 
our virtues? 

Ah, let us be thankful that we are 
not called upon to decide what is the 
real truth about ourselves; that it 
lies in the hand of the All-Wise and 
All-Just to determine what is the real 
truth, about our lives. He alone can 
see what good intentions perversely 
worked out evil: what follies and sins 


the years converted from scars on- 


our own soul to help for others 
tempted like we had been. He 
alone can see through all the contra- 
dictions and confusions of our own 
minds and souls to the real truth of 
us—and as He—sees. He will judge 
—more mercifully, I think, than we 
often honor Him by thinking He 
will. 

“What is truth?” asked poor Pi- 
late. and we echo the cry, “God is 
truth,” answers thesoul, and its wit- 
ness is truth itself.—(Mrs W. W. §8., 
Maine, 


A Very Unique Lantern 

Who would think of a firefly, or 
lightning bug, producing illumination 
enough to allow the people to see 
around them in the dark? 

In Japan we find fireflies caught 
and put in cages made of little bam- 
boo reeds, a large number of these 
cages being strung across the lawns 
when some party is occurrjng. 

We are told that the first mission- 
aries to the Antilles often used fire- 
flies as'a source of light, when the 
oil was gone from their lamps. We 
know that the glow-worm is a very 
luminous insect and perhaps one of 
the brightest of the light’ givers. 
What do you think, however, of a 
light-giving insect that is so bright 
that anyone would fasten it to his 
person and let that insect light his 
Way over the~forest paths? 

As a matter of fact, the Indians 
of the northern Amazon Basin fre- 
quently do this very thing. They 
fasten to their great toes a large in- 
dividual insect and find their way 
over dark roads, fully protected from 
the many snakes that riggle here 
and there in front of them.— 
[G. A. M. 


Relief for Inflamed Feet 

The first thing to be done is_ to 
take off and throw away tight or ill- 
fitting shoes, which hurt the tender 
feet as much as if they were put into 
a press. Then take 1 pint of wheat 
bran and 1 ounce of saleratus, and 
put it into a foot-bath, and add 1 
gallon of hot weather. When it has 
become cool enough put in the feet, 
soak them for 15 minutes in this 
bath, and the relief will be almost 
immediate. Repeat this every night 
for a week, put on clean stockings, 
and the cure will be complete. The 
burning, p ly sensation is caused 
by the pores of the skin being closed 
up so tightly by the pressure of the 
ee that they. cannot perspire 

eely. 


territory west of Belle Ilse 


the best from the animals. 
that the reindeer is one of the most 
valuable draft animals in the worlg 
and his experiments with the cariboy 
aer expected to produce a hardy, well. 
governed race of animals of wonder. 
ful vaiue in cold countries.—[B, ¥ 
Parker. 


establishing a national 


are only 


United 
is at Boston, 


waiian Islands. 


colony 
and it looks as if the special commis- 
sion appointed to look into the mat- 


Here and There in the Word 


Herd of Reindeer to Be Moveg 

Dr Wilfred T. Grenfell, the 
Labrador medical missionary, 
planning t6 move his big herg ot 
reindeer from northern Newfoung 
land to Canadian Labrador, fo 
twelve years Dr Grenfell has been 
experimenting in raising Lapland 
reindeer in Newfoundland, and ¢ 
he has a herd of about three hun 
animals. There is need, however, fo, 
removal, in order to introduce aoe 
strains, for inbreeding has exhausteq 
the present herd, and Dr Grenfel} 
plans to introduce the native (api. 
bou in the herd. 

The new site has been approved 
the Canadian government and lies in 
Strait, ang 
is remote from settled areas of Civi- 
lization, being considered very welj 
suited for the purpose of strengthen. 
ing the reindeer herd. 

Dr Grenfell has always been highly 
interested in reindeer stock, and he 
was first to consider the Possibility of 


scientifically handling the animal as 
we handle cattle and horses in this 


country, for the purpose of getting 


He says 


The Cow Tree of the Amazon 
In the valley of the Amazon river 


is a tree known to the traveler as 
the cow tree. 
rious name is because of the 


The reason for its ou- 
resem- 
blance of its sap to cow’s milk. It 
tastes very much like it, with a little 


cinnamon added, and the people pre- 


fer it to cow’s milk. It may be mixed 


with either hot or cold water, and 
when used with coffee, tea or cocoa, 


is very good. Like milk, it has a 


cream on top, and it will keep with- 
out going bad for at least a week. 


This curious trees does not seem 
to suffer at the loss of its sap, pro- 


vided only the smaller branches are 
broken. 


The sap runs freely, and it 
takes only a couple of hours to ob- 
tain several quarts of milk from a 


single tree.—(iGrace A. MacNear, 


A National Leperosorium 
Movements are being made toward 
leperosorium 
in place of the few hospitals or colo- 
nies where lepers are now being 
cared for by different states. There 
three large places where 
afflicted ones are cared for in the 
States or her colonies. One 
Penikese Island; an- 
other is off the coast of Louisiana, 
not far from New Orleans; and the 
third is near Honolulu, in the Ha- 
The most suitable 
Place is that af the Penikese Island 
near Boston, Massachusetts, 


ter would choose it for the national 


leperosorium. There will be no com- 
petition, for every place that has been 
established has been done only after 
a long, 
as no community likes the idea of 
having such an institution within ft 


bitter opposition, inasmuch 


limits. Penikese Island is a delight- 


ful spot, as regards climate, and it & 


far enough isolated so that the obd- 


jections to it would be few, limited 
to those who might have personal in- 
terests at stake.—[B. M. Parker. 


A Smart Shirt Waist 


No 2907—This style is nice for linen, cfg 
lawn. 
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BY DR. ELEANOR MELLEN 


HE human body is built around a 
tube which begins at the mouth 
and ends at the anus. Part 

way down, the tube expands into a 
pouch called the stomach, which in 
the healthy adult will hold from two 
to three pints, and sometimes more, 
as the size varies somewhat with the 
of the individual. This pouch 
js collapsible, and immediately after 
eating, it is distended by the food 
coming down from the mouth; as di- 
tion progresses, it gradually con- 
tracts, thus forcing the contents, little 
py little, through the lower end into 
the intestines. The intestines are 
much the greater part of the tube, 
peing about twenty feet long in the 
average adult, The walls contain 
muscles, some running lengthwise and 
me around the tube, and by the 
contraction of these muscle-fibers the 
jntestines are kept constantly in mo- 
tion. This motion is called peristal- 
sis, and it is by this wormlike mo- 
tion that the contents received from 
the stomach are gradually forced 
along the twenty feet to the end. 
The last part of the tube is called 
the large intestine, or the colon, and 
when the discarded portion of the 
food and the residue of digestion 
reaches the lower part of the large 
intestine it is ready to leave the body. 
All of the processes of digestion 
are under the control of involun- 
tary muscles, so-called, because they 
act independently of our conscious 
wills. Just as the sight or smell 
or taste of pleasing food will cause 
a flow of saliva, which is the di- 
gestive juice of the mouth and 
so 
along the tube, in the healthy in- 
dividual, the presence of ingested 
food is sufficient to cause the proper 
operation for its digestion and dis- 
posal. When, however, the residue 
begins to accumulate in the large in- 
testine in health, both the involun- 
tary and the voluntary muscles are 
concerned in getting rid of it. The 
touch of the mass in the involuntary 
muscles lining the tube causes a mes- 
gage to reach the brain to the effect 
that it is there, ready to be dis- 
charged; then, by conscious act of the 
individual, the voluntary muscles 
around the anus are relaxed, the ab- 
dominal muscles are made tense, and 
what we call “a movement of the 
bowels” takes \place. 


Cause and Results 

Yhis rough-and-ready outline of 
the mechanics of digestion may be of 
assistance to us in understanding the 
causes of constipation and the harm 
resulting from that condition. The 
causes are many and the evils are 
more. Sometimes constipation results 
merely from general bodily weariness. 
Very recently a case came to my at- 
tention of a woman who had never 
been constipated in her life—rare 
and happy creature!—who, after a 
summer of very confining work, found 
that a bowel movement had suddenly 
become an event. Without any other 
treatment whatever, a few weeks of 
rest put her right again. 

Constipation perpetuates. itself in 
this way: When the contents of the 
upper tube come down into the lower 
part, they are moist and easily mov- 
ing. If evacuation takes place at once 
or practically so, the lower intestine 
is left empty, with clean, sensitive 
walls, ready for a repetition of the 
process. If the bowel-contents are not 
expelled, but allowed to remain, an 
inert mass, gradually the moisture is 
abstracted, leaving a dry, hard, re- 
sisting lump, difficult to dislodge, and 
which, when it is finally forced out, 
leaves the inside of the tube covered 
with fragments or with slime that 
dulls its perceptions and muscular 
power. 

I have known several instances 
where evacuation had been so long 
heglected that when a physician was 
necessarily called, neither injections, 
suppositories nor physic had any power 
to move the dried mass, which finally 
had to be unpacked by hand. Even 
after this, so great is the recuperative 
tendency of nature, a normal condi- 
tion was secured and maintained for 
Many years under proper diet and 
conduct. 

Among the many unpleasant con- 
ditions directly resulting from con- 
Stipation, these few may be named; 
loss of appetite, muddy skin, bad 
breath, headache, indigestion (which 
term covers a multitude of sins), men- 
Strual disturbances, loginess, large ab- 
domen, and sensations of depression 
Mentally and of inertia and clumsi- 
hess physically. The indirect results 
are too numerous to be listed. It is 
enough to say that constipation com- 
Dlicates every disease, retards every 
convalescence and is the greatest hin- 
france to efficiency and physical well- 
being of any .known cause. 

The inquiry is often made, “Can 
long-standing constipation be cured?” 

can only say that I have never 

Own a case that could not, and I 
have taken Charge of one or two pa- 
tients who virtually challenged me to 
ture them to have a queer 





‘Sort of pride in their condition. 3 
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believe that unless there is some mal- 
formation—which is so rare that it 
may be ruled out of the question— 
constipation can always be cured,. by 
“cured’’ meaning that the bowels shall 
become and remain normal in their 
action. : 

1 recall the case of a little girl 
whose mother stated that since in- 
fancy she had never had natural 
moyements, each one being the re- 
sult either of some medicine or of an 
injection. Nice way to bring up a 
child! Diet and training worked a 
cure in a few weeks. Another case 
comes to mind, a young man about 


thirty, who had taken drugs for years, : 


until he had come to regard consti- 
pation as the normal way of life. 
He promised to follow instructions 
for three months, no hope for results 
being given for any earlier date, and 
also agreed to report every month. 
The first report was that of very slight 
improvement and the second report 
was lacking. When looked up and 
questioned, he said: “Oh, I was all 
right at the end of six weeks, but it 
was too much trouble, so I gave it 
up.” Those of his frame of mind 
will not be interested in next week’s 
article, in which I propose to tell 
“how to cure constipation.” 


{To Be Continued] 


A Healthful Appetizer 

How often we hear women who do 
their own cooking say that by the time 
they have prepared a meal, and it is 
ready for the table, they are too tired 
to eat. One way to mitigate this is to 
take, about half an hour before din- 
ner a raw egg, beat it until light, put 
in a little suga and milk, flavor it, 
and “drink it down;” it will remove 
the faint, tired-out feeling, and will 
not spoil your appetite for dinner. 

A Salad of Cabbage and Celery 

Ingredients: 
Pint celery, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 te@spoon mixed mustard, 1 
tablespoon rich cream, salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste, yolks of 2 
eggs. Beat the eggs, stir in the vinegar, 
mustard, melted butter, salt and 
cayenne pepper. Put all into a sauce- 
pan with boiling water underneath, 
and stir steadily until it thickens. 
When cold, add the cream. Shred the 
cabbage and cut the celery in small 
pieces; mix well and pour the dress- 
ing over. 


White Sauce for Vegetables 

Ingredients: One pint Sweet cream 
of milk, 2 pieces celery, 1! teaspoon 
flour, 1 dessertspoon butter, salt and 
black pepper to taste. Boil the cream 
with the celery until it tastes well of 
it, then take it out and put in the salt 
and pepper, and flour and, butter 
rubbed together. Stir in until it thick- 
ens. If celery is out of season, tie 
a saltspoonful of celery seed in a piece 
of fine muslin, and boil in the cream; 
or the celery can be left out alto- 
getper. 

Way to Use Up Cold Roast Beef 

Ingredients: One cup turnips cut in 
dice, cup carrots cut in dice, 1 
chopped onion, some slices cold roast 
beef, 1 cookingspoonfu! butter, 1 table- 
spoon flour, 2 tablespoons currant 
jelly, % cup cider. Put the vegeta- 
bles into a skillet with a quart of water, 
some salt and some pepper. Let them 
boil for 1 hour, then put in the beef 
and currant jelly. While the meat is 
heating, rub the butter and flour to- 
gether, and stir in until it thickens. 
Then heat the cider and add. 


One pint cabbage, 1- 


used. 
No 5, would make a larger size, 
need be, or another row can be added 
to the medallion and to-the front 


piece. Four yards of ribbon are re- 


Cap for the Little One 


HIS dainty cap for the littlest 
one may be made fer warm 
weather, as shown, or for cool 

days by lining it throughout. 

also be worn 
through 
pretty thus. 
wooden spool sort, 
A coarse thread in the ex" 


without ribbon 
the beadings and is 


two spools, 


quired. 


crochet) in ring. 





same 5 ch, ch 5, p, ch 2, * 3 tr like 
first under same 5 ch, 
next 5 ch, draw through 6 loops, ch 
5, p, ch 2, tr under same & ch, ch 
“5, p, ch 2, repeat from *, sl in center 
of first 6 tr. > 
(double crochet) in tr, ch 5, d c in 
6 tr, ch 5, repeat from *, sl in third 


Ch (chain) 6, join, 14 sc (single 
2d row—* Ch 5, 
miss 1 s c, s c in next, repeat from * 
6 times. 8d row—SI (slip stitch) to 
center of 5 ch, * ch 5, sc in third of 
next 5 ch, repeat from * 6 times. 4th 
row—Sl to center of 5 ch, ch 4, tr 
(thread over twice) under same 5 
ch (leaving last loop on hook), re- 
peat tr under same 5 ch, 8 tr under 
next 5 ch, draw through 6 loops on 
hook together, ch 5, sl in 4th from 
hook for a p (picot), ch 2, tr under 


A Cool and Cute Hat 


5th row—Ch § 


of 8 ch, 6th row—S8 s c in each space. 


ith row—Ch 5, 2 d tr (thread over 3 
times) in first s c, leaving last loops 


on hook, draw through the 38 loops, 


* ch 3, miss 


3s c, dtr in next, ch 3, 


miss 3 s c, 3 d tr like first in next, 


repeat from *, 


8th row—5 s c in 


each space. 9th row—Ch 5, sl in 4th 


from hook for a p, ch 7, 


sl in 4th 


from hook for a p, ch 2, miss 7 s c, 
s cin next, ch 5, 2 tr (like tr in 4th 
row) in same s c, miss 7 sc, 2 tr in 


next, ch 


5, sl in same s c, 


from *, 10th row—Sl to center of ch 
between p, ch 5, p, ch 2, * 2 tr be- 
tween tr of last row, ch 5, sl in same 
place, ch 5, 2 tr in same place, ch 5, 


p, ch 2, s c between p,. ch 5, p, ch 


9 


repeat from *. 11th row—S] to tr, 


ch 8, s c in next group of tr, repeat 
from *, 
stead of 8, 
turn, 


For the last ch, ch 4 in- 
dc in next group of tr, 


13th 


ext, * ch 3, miss 4 
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Onion and Carrot Pie—A Wholesome and Palatable Dish 
Cut a small piece of salt pork in tiny cubes and fry light brown, then add half dozen 


and as many 
cook till almost done. 
be added. When e, 
bread crumbs 
oven. A top 


Add more water 


FE 


pepper on 


don: 
salt and 
may be used instead 


tI 


and 
crust 


» put in a deep pie 


tender carrots, cut small, one cup water, a 4 seasoning to taste. 


$3 


g* 


ht 
ed with a short biscuit crust, 
with bits of butter and finish by baking in 
bread crumbs.—[F. A. H. 
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OS oe SF few diced potatoes 


It can 
run 
very 
Mercerized cotton of the 
was 


tr under 


*dec 


repeat 


12th row—4 s c under d c¢, 10 
s ¢ under each 8 ch to next to last 
8 ch, in this 4 s c, ch 9, turn. 
row—Miss 4s c, 3 dtr 
7th row) in 
3.d tr in ne 


like those in 
8 ¢, 
, repeat from * ending 
with 1 tr in last s e, turn. 14th row— 


4 + Boy 


5sc ia each space, ch 8, p, ch 2, turn. 
15th row—Miss 4 s c, s c in next, ch 
5, 2 tr in same, miss 10s ¢, 2 tr in 
next, ch 5, st in same, repeat, ending 
with ch 5, p, ch 1, tr in last s ¢, ch 5, 
p, ch 2, turn. 16th row—Like 10th, 
but after last to group, ch 5, p, ch 
2, s c in tr, ch 8, turn, 17th row—S 
¢c in tr, ch 8, s c in next trs, repeat, 
at end ch 4, tr in tr, turn. 18th row 
—5 sc under 4 ch, 10 s c under each 
8 ch, 5s c under last 4 ch, ch 9, 
turn, 19th row—Like 13th. Repeat 
remaining rows, as shown, At end 
of 29th row, turn and 5s ¢ in each 
short space and 10 s c under each 8 
ch all around, then ch 9, turn and 
make a beading along lower edge of 
cap like 13th row, ending with 9 ch, 
and s c in 5th s c, turn, 15 s ec under 
9 ch, 5s c under each $3 ch, 15 sc 
under 9 ch at end, then work around 
edge again with s c in each of 4 5s ¢, 
miss 1_s c, s c in next 45 ¢c, repeat, 
for last row, * ch 4, sl in first for a 
p, ch 1, miss 1 s c, s c in next 5, 
repeat from *,—[Sara Leigh. 


Good Things to Eat 
Veal Loaf 
Ingredicnts: Three pounds lean 
veal, 2 pounds fresh pork, 2 tea- 


spoons black pepper, a small salt- 
spoonful cayenne pepper, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 1 scant tablespoon summer sa- 
vory, 10 pulverized crackers or equiv- 
alent in dry bread crumbs, 4 eggs. 
Chop the veal and pork as fine as 
possible; mix the salt and 
pepper together and put 
into the meat; then the 
crackers or bread crumbs 
and eggs; lastly the sum- 
mer savory—rubbed very 
fine. Mix well with the 
hands; mold into a loaf, 
and put it in a pan with 
a teacup of water. Add 
occasionally a few small 
pieces of butter on the 





top, which will assist in 
basting, cooking and 
browning nicely. Bake 


carefully in a good oven 
for two hours, but don’t 
let it be too hot, 


To Roast a Pig 

Ingredients: Have ready 
avery young pig, 2 me- 
djum sized onions, a cup 
of bread crumbs, 2 tea- 
spoons summer savory, 2 
tablespoons butter, 1 
saltspoonful of salt, 1 
egg, and black pep- 
per to taste. Clean the pig well 
and chop the onions very fine. Put 
the butter and bread crumbs together; 
add the egg, chopped onion, and pow- 
dered summer savory, salt and black 
pepper. Stuff the pig with this and 
sew it. up with coarse thread. Truss 
the fore legs forward and hind legs 
backward. Rub the pig with butter, 
sprinkle with black pepper and salt, 
and dredge with flour. Just before 
putting it in the pan, take a sharp 
knife and cut the skin of the body in 
squares, but don’t cut any deeper than 
the skin. Put hot water in the pan, 
and have a moderate oven. Baste 
very often, and cook for 3 hours and 
a half. Make a gravy of the drip- 
pings by adding a dredging of a little 


flour. 
To Bake a Ham 


Ingredients: One-half teaspoon 
mixed mustard, the yolks of 2 eggs, 
some grated bread crumbs, After the 
ham has been well boiled and skinned, 
before allowing it to get cold, mix 
the mustard with the yolks of the eggs 
and spread nicely over the ham, then 
sprinkle the bread crumbs over, put 
it in the oven and bake one-half hour. 
It is a great improvement to pour over 
the ham half a tumblerful of cider, 
about 10 minutes before taking it out 
of the oven. 


To Boil a Ham 


Ingredients: One ham, TIT pint vin- 
egar, enough water to cover well. If 
the ham is one year old, soak it over 
night. If two years old, soak a day 
and a-night. Wash well and put it 
on in cold water, having the water 
at least 4 inches above the ham. If 
small, let it simmer 6 or 7 hours. If 
large, it will require at least 9 hours’ 
simmering, and never let it boil hard. 
After it has been on the fire 3 hours, 
pour off the water, and add fresh boil- 
ing water with the pint of vinegar. 
Skin while the ham is warm. 


To Roast Wild Ducks 

Ingredients: Some currant jelly, a 
few thin slices of lemon, 1 thin slice 
pickled pork, salt, pepper and flour. 
Do not stuff, but distribute a teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper inside of the duck; 
sprinkle flour and salt on the outside, 
and lay the slice of pork across the 
breast bone. Put it in the pan with 
a pint of hot water;.have a hot fire, 
and baste frequently for 20 or 25 min=- « 
utes, according to the size. Make a 
brown gravy; stir in currant jelly to 
the taste, and serve in a boat. Gar- 
nish the dish with thin slices of lemon 
and small sprigs of, parsley. 





Money is a good servant, but a 
dangerous master.—[Bonhours. 
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Potash Embaryo Lifted 


The proposed high protection or 
high license fee to encourage the pro- 
duction of domestic potash arouses no 
enthusiasm among American farmers. 
They see no reason why they should 
pay five or 10 times the pre-war price 
for potash for the benefit of the few 
concerns that extract potash from 
Nebraska brine lakes from California 
or from seaweed. If those plants can- 
not compete with potash from Europe 
let them shut down or receive a di- 
rect subsidy for a reasonable amount. 

The great potash deposits of Alsace 
were first worked in 1909, and by 1913 
produced nearly 300,000 short tons or 
one-fifth of the entire German out- 
put. These deposits are now in what 
is French territory, cover an area of 
70 square miles and would supply the 
world’s requirements for 250 years on 
the’ basis of pre-war consumption. 

Germany will compete now with 
France in exporting potash to this 
country, as the embargo against im- 
ports into the United States of Ger- 
man potash salts was lifted August 6 
by the war trade board at Washing- 
ton. It is reported that already con- 
tracts have been closed for several 
cargoes. of German potash salts and 
deals are being negotiated for potash 
salts from France. 

American manufacturers have on 
hand 35,000 tons ef their potash salts. 
The Aroostook reports a mysterious 
disease that is decimating potatoes on 
which American potash was used 
freely. It is claimed the borax in 
such potash salts may have poisoned 
the soil and killed the crops. How- 
ever, the trouble may be due to some 
cause, such as blight, rust, wilt 
or stem rot. It is now being investi- 
gated most carefully by competent 
experts, whose reports will be out in 
due season. 

American farmers can use over 
300,000 tons of actual potassium for 
fertilizer during the next 12 months. 
As potash salts can be spared by 
France and Germany better than al- 
most anything else, it now seems 
likely that this essential element of 
plant food ought to be available to 
our farmers at reasonable prices late 
this autumn and thereafter. 


Labor Troubles and Food Costs 


and far reaching losses to 
producers consumers, and all classe’ 
are bound up in the movement of 
labor unions, the past fortnight, to 
strike unless wages are immediately 
advanced. The president last week 
asked the raliroad director to at once 
take up the question of wages with 
the unions; but only with the under- 
standing that the striking employers 
of the roads immediately return to 
work, pending final settlement of 
differences. The Interstate Commerce 
commission contends the president 
through the director general of the 
railroads, has ample power to fix the 
wages of employers, and that it is 
up to him whether these should be 
advanced. The railroad director can 
also raise or lower freight and pas- 
senger rates as he sees fit. 
Suit Against Meat Packers 

The federal government has taken 
definite action against the five big 
meat packers, bringing anti-trust suit 
last week under auspices of the at- 
torney-general. This follows investi- 
gations and various reports made by 
the federal trade commission, and 
much discussion before congressional 
committees, making charges that 
packers hold undue control of food 
products. Attorney-General Palmer 
announced that “this review has been 
made by lawyers especially retained 
for the purpose, and their report is 
now in hand; I am satisfied the evi- 
dence adduced indicates a clear viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and prompt 
action will be taken accordingly.” 

In other directions U S attorneys 
were instructed to ferret out food 
hoarders and libel them under federal 
law, calling attention to the fact that 
the food control act which is still in 
force makes the hoarding of necessa- 
ries a crime and provides that wher- 
ever necessaries shall be hoarded they 
may be proceeded against. He stated 
that conditions require a country-wide 
campaign against hoarders and prof- 
iteers and desires the department of 
justice to use every legal means avail- 
able to put an end to their activities. 

The packing companies at Chicago 
announced they would welcome fed- 
eral suits under the anti-trust laws; 
claim the suits will afford them op- 
portunity to show before an impartial 
body that they do not control prices 
and are not responsible for the high 
cost of meat. 


The Live Stock Markets 


{From Page 17.] 
to 1400 lbs 175@225, poor to good 


second-hand horses of delivery type 
40 @ 150. 


Serious 


At Lancaster, Pa, sweet corn 
claimed first honors on the market 
and sold at 25e p doz ears. Potatoes 
firm at $2 p bu, apples We p pk, to- 


matoes Me, peaches 50@75c, pears 
50c, butter firm at 65@70c p lb, eggs 
firm at 50c p doz. Country fed cattle 
steady at 14@16c p 1b, country fed 
hogs firm at 22@24c, lambs 18c, coun- 
try raised veal firm at 24@26c, wheat 
2.25@2.50 p bu, oats 87c, corn 1 


At Philadelphia, live fowls again 
lower, 35@36c p ib, spring chickens 
and broilers, not Leghorns, 36@40c, 
Whtte Leghorns, broilers, 30@34c, 
nearby current receipts of fresh egg» 
firm: at SOc p doz, fair to good 45@ 
48c. Butter, solid packed creamery, 
5514c p Ib, higher scoring 56%4 @58 tec, 
packing stock 45@46c, new flat 
cheese 33@33\%c Jersey onions $1 
@1.50 p bskt and 1.25@2 p bu 
hamper, Pa cabbage 1@2 p bbl, No 1 
Jersey potatoes 1.20@1.40 p_ bskt, 
lower grades WO@T5e, Jersey beans 
75e@1.75 p bskt, Jersey apples 40 @ 
1.50 p bskt, blackberries 16@22c p 
qt, huckleberries 16@25c. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 











Excellent Crop Outlook 

The cigar leaf tobacco harvest is in 
full swing. Conditions throughout 
much of the territory in Pa, N Y and 
N EB are good, while in Wis situation 
less profmising, owing to drouth in 
the west, and plant backward in 
growth. In O also complaint of lack 
of adequate rains. In N E shade- 
grown and open field tobacco are 
both going into barns in excellent 
condition. No prices have been made, 


with the tendency throughout all of 


the east not to contract so far ahead as 
in former years. In Lancaster Co, Pa, 
excessive rains threatened the crop, 
which had made splendid progress. 
Suffield and below Hartford all the 
way up to Hinsdale, N H, are excep- 
tionally promising, so far as the vol- 
ume and quality of the crop are con- 
cerned, and the manner in which it 
is right now going into the barns. 


American Agriculturist, August 16, 1919 


So far as prices are concerned, 
American Agriculturist can at 
present anonunce nothing definite. 
Buyers are this season, perhaps 
more than ever before holding 
aloof rather than making con-* 
tracts in Aug to be finally closed up 
in Jan or March. This may not be 
an unmixed evil, as there is always 
bound to be dissatisfaction. Even 
now many in the trade are harking 
back to last fall and winter, in which 
they claim many farmers endeavored 
to deliver leaf which was-far short of 
agreed standard and this resulted in 
bickering. and dissatisfaction all 
around. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Hurt 
CRYUS H. GooD 

Throughout Lancaster and Lebanon 
there is quite a change in the tobacco 
situation; a fortnight of rajny weath- 
er ending about July 23 found many 
tobacco plants drowned. Some fields 
will not amount to more than poor 
fillers or scrap. The insufficient sun- 
shine has cayssed much tobacco to 
turn yellow. ‘Fields that needed hoe- 
ing about the time the rains set in 
got very weedy, causing much addi- 
tional labor, which increases the ex- 
pense of growing. 

I learned on Saturday that a num- 
ber of tenant farmers are greatly dis- 
couraged over outlook for the tobac- 
co crop, and had decided to quit, giv- 
ing notice to their landlords. Yester- 
day I spoke to a man two miles south- 

east of my place who has 1700 Ibs. 
An unscrupulous buyer offered him 
8c. I got so provoked that I ordered 
him out of the building and told him 
he could not buy it at any price. The 
big buyers are taking notice of the pos- 
sible part failure of the ‘19 crop. 
They are still trying to gobble up the 
"17 and ’18 leaf now in cases. 


The Mt Joy Farm Products Co was — 


organized to pack tobacco last spring; 
has packed about 1600 cases, and al- 
ready had an inquiry from Sweden. 
It was reported at Lancaster that a 
large shipment of filler tobacco was 
sold at 9c; bought originally at 3c, a 
big gain for the dealer. 
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New Stock Show Incorporated 


The Buffalo live stock show was 
recently incorporated under the laws 
of New York state, Its purposes are 
the promotion of the live stock inter- 
ests of the eastern states, particularly 
New York; to advance and protect 
the interests of breeders of live stock; 
to conduct a campaign of education 
for the purpose of convincing New 
York state farmers of the desirability 
of using better breeding stock; ,and 
to hold an annual live stock show at 
the stock yards in Buffalo on the 
same general lines as the Interna- 
tional at Chicago and other large 
western live stock shows. 

The corporation is also authorized 
by its charter to conduct live stock 
sales and to perform various other 
functions connected with the live 
stock interests of the state. The cap- 
ital stock of the corporation was fixed 
at $100,000, divided into 1000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. It is 
proposed to hold the first exhibit next 
December. 

This organization can do very much 
toward the development apa advance- 
ment of the animal husbandry inter- 
ests of the state, and should appeal 
strongly to every person interested in 
the prosperity of those engaged in 
agriculture, 

The following persons have been 
named as directors of the corporation 
for the present year: Jacob C. Dold 
of Buffalo, Calvin J. Huson of Penn 
Yan, William Church Osborn of Gar- 
rison, Henry Yates of Buffalo, John 
R,. Clancy of Syracuse, George P. Ur- 
ban of Buffalo, Fred W. Sessions of 
Utica, Oliver Cabana, Jr, of Buffalo, 
William E. Dana of Avon, J. T. Shan- 
ahan of Buffalo, Harry H. Larkin of 
Buffalo, Harry B. Harpending of Dun- 
dee, Henry R. Wardwell of Springfield 
Center, William H. Manning of Sara- 
toga Springs, Clarence W.-Eckardt of 
New York, Fred S. Welsh of New York, 
W. T. Rorick of Buffalo, Samuel B. 
Botsford of Buffalo, John A. Kloepfer 
of Buffalo, Dr Eugene H. Porter of 
Upper Lisle and D. W. McLaurey of 
Milford, 

At a meeting of the directors, offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Calvin 
J. Huson, president; William Church 
Osborn, vice-president; W. T. Rorick, 
vice-president; John A. Kloepfer, 
treasurer, and Albert E. Brown, sec- 
retary. The executive committee con- 
sists of Jacob C. Dold, chairman, 
George P. Urban and the officers above 
named. ; 


Sales at Rose Dale Farm 

A. G. Parr of Rose Dale stock farm, 
Jeffersonton, Va, recently made the 
following Aberdeen-Angus sales: Fif- 
teen females and a bull to J. C. Coiner 
of Fisherville, Va; three females and 
a bull to Ewing H. Rand of Crewe, 
Va; a bull to Seth Whitehead of 
Lowesville, Va, and a bull to H. 8. Gil- 
bert of Belcross, N C. 


Secures World’s Champion Ayrshire 

The Henderson Ayrshire farm at 
Hudson, O, sold to the Gossard breed- 
ing estates for their Ravinia herd at 
Martinsville, Ind, the world’s cham- 
pion Ayrshire senior two-year-ott 
cow, Henderson’s Dairy Gem. This 
animal has a record of 17,947 pounds 
milk and 738.32 pounds fat, testing 
4.11%. Henderson’s Dairy Gem is 
sired: by Rena’s Champion and out of 
Dairy Gem. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
August 13—South Bethlehem, Pa. Louis Dis- 
Robert = N Y. Mayh "2 
Octo —Marvy, .} A t 8 
é. ayhew farm 


Rober 6 I). Quality Holstein Co’s first 
October r 8 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
October = “8 —Chicago, Tm. anne! en sale. 

Co, anagers. 

Qetober = 10—York, Pa. York bresders. 
3—Bucyrus, O. Yaussy dispersal and con- 
be 2, sale. EL M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 

Managers. 
October 31—Orange, Va. Virginia Holstein breeders’ 
December 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
February 3-4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co, 


Guernsey 


August 20—Wayland, Mass. Indian Bridge farm. 
Dispersal sale. 


pe Henry M. Sage. Fernbrook farm. 

ands, N Y. First annual consignment sale of 
New York state _Giaernsey breeders” association. 

Jersey 

East Hardwick, Vt. Brandale Jersey herd 

. T. S Cooper & 


Hood Farm, J. E. 
W. BR. Spann & 


rm. 
Mass. 
» _maer. 
. 1920—Morristown. N J. 
Sons. 
Shorthorn 
- Stant Va. Pe ne wy ea > ——4 
horn cae a T sec. 
F. 


October 11—Jamestown, Wayne’ Oriesber 
October 30—Tiffin, 0. BR. Edwards. 


Aberdeen-Angus 
September 19—Springfield, Mass. ‘Breed Promotion” 
Gerkshire 
August pk nes Pa. Sycamore Parm. 


8. C, Gra 





na & ~~ yurcoamebnas Cc. H. Carter, Whit- 


Deroc- Jersey 
@ugutt 18—Oxford. 0. L. L. Schultz. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


$150,000 
FOR PRIZEs, 
PUBLICITY AND 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE 
Pg of Png ye unanimously voted 
to quadruple the fees for recording — 
eS Se ee SN at coed Ge 
a —— to place the — of 
public. If interested in = 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our bookleta inform yourself 
how to make money in dairy cattle 


HOLSTBIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 156, Brattleboro, Vt. 


4shusoam: 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. te cage thle month and eat God 




















ae Holstein Farms 


Dest. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank BI 
CORTLAND. WY. sate 








SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head of cows of the 

highest q —.£ oe. all young, weil 

nicely mar and heavy producers. These 

cows are bred > freshen during Anaust, Sep- 

tember and October, and they will please you 
in every way. 

250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 

the best we have ever L | bg B. 

in price before Fall, 

buying now and also i the at 

vantage of a@ larger and better selection of stock. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N., Y. 


ety srnneeaee oe 











mareveersitrinastr 





MAPLE_L. LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 


20 regist 
Write your wants. at par. 
c. W. ELLIS, in CORTLAND, N. Y. 








Ty nunca 


-HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bechet ty 180 Be ait te 2S dave 20,000 
Og ee ee pane Se. Dette & @ year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we oe to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 
i E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 


canta 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


HOLSTEINS * EK A 


registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. i 




















2-year-olds 
12 registered bulls ready 
10s registered 


TULLY, N.Y. 








exp 
JOHN C. REAGAN. 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are 4 the world over for the 
}——. 4 individual fouality of their dairy cattle. 
you are ay yh n profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 

BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y¥. 


Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling Gsughtre of A. BR. O. cows from a 3L7 


@ maternal brother the wor 
rey junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. 


Tea 
a cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
$300 to $35 
ROYCE 


S TOMPKINS, © 
Holsteins Wanted 
6 eee of ee ae eS 


Address 
° EADY 
For Sale Holsteins 3 PON SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 —- one 2- hay 


old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, an 
heifers 3 months Prices right. “tiso have 2 cat 
eee N. ¥- 











takes the bunch. 
BERKSHIRE. WY. NY. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 














| HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced 


the breed. 


individu- 
ows of 


Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 
Herdlea bulls will increase your reputation. 
Herdlea gives their cows every opportunity. 
Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 


Herdiea Berkshires are of the same 
A. T. HERD, Prep. 


high standard as the Guernseys. 
LOUTS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. 


Carl Geckerell, Herdsman. NEW assem PA. 





Guernsey Bull Calves 





from Advanced a Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 











‘F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 
@RINGFIELD CENTER NEW YORK 
sso!) 00H RMR He mE ame 





Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Necords and in- 
formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


Sagi past 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf. 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 
| 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. | 








= 











Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ets always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
: cows in carload lots. 
MILES J. PECK = 
: CORTLAND, NEW YORK : 








IMPORTED. 


Guernsey 
- Bull Calves 


I have a few splendid calves from the best 
of my imported cows, which I am offering 
at reduced prices to farmers im the states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. No farmer in the milk trade can 
afford to be without one. , 


F. S. PEER, CRANFORD, N. J. 





Farmers Attention 


Ask to see our Exhibit of the Get of 
Langwater Cavalier at the Eastern 


= States Exposition September 15-20. 
- Upland Farms, iceeaial Silent 





GERAR GUERNSEYS 


As we are overstocked, we are offering 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Merryman, Prop. 
Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - - - - 


Louis McL. 
E. 


MD. 





Chenango - Madison- Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 


AL. Shelton, Wm. Evans, | a 
Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. of 


we 
Ff. 
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BLACK AND WHITES 


200 axd writes 200 


We buy and sell the very best cows able 
d solicit trade from the most nen Ay buyers 


ws weighing from 1100 to 1400 pounds, in beight 
condition, some fresh, balance from ore to 10 
eks away. Carload lots a specialty 

L. PALMER, - - MORAVIA, N. Y. 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION | 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Avg. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
19. Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
anna The Purebred Live Stock mane Co. 


ew svecsneeeavensonas cenuesaneeesnevenaaaauenssoenantn 


in 














| St 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 


g ability. The young bulls we have for sale 


now will add quality to your herd and product. 
| They are guaranteed to please. 


rathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Jersey Bulls ‘= SA 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND | Ss! 


TWO_ AYRSHIRE 
kage L CALVES 





RE Qu “avorite Bloomer’s 

PROFIT OF YOUR HERD Sian k “= reeurd of 2h my m und : + p ands 

Send for our illustrated circular and prices | ord. DAMS hav A. R recor e of them 
om bulls ; ull calves, rich in the bleod of g 56 nilk Price of these large 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS well-mark cs, $500.00. each. BENSALEM 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. | 


FARMS, ‘Friends’ 


“Hospital, Frankford, Phila., Pa, 











Jersey BULL CAL VES | «3: _onsisting. of Bulls, Weitere. Cows and 4 


AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 
Avrehire 
sisti f Bu He es 


















SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM 19TH, | They s son of Netherton 8 é 1 
ad cut of h producing dams, at farmers’ prices. ters ¢ K Good Gif H I 1 nant 
Carlisle F arm, We E. mulling Bor. - ta : Game of nial 1 for lu 4 and 
Buy a TOMPKINS FARM. oe ““UANSDALE, PENN. 
buy a nedistored eg Bull = 

oe Be cele ss eee tee oom ae 
Re F clase calves es asia ae AT wee en N. Y. 
a ait shh : 

REG. JERSEY 52" {" sir,.2%" 945 | A BERDEEN ANGUS "2 ot zse 


fed blood lines. For particulars address 





A. E. Mature early, easy feeders. nee vow ~~ oy ~~ 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
LOY D, suhenandan Plainfield, N. J. Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF \ 


M ‘orld’s Record Jersey Cow|™ 


me @ for servic Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
tote list. C. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, Y. 


‘Jersey BULL CALVES £222 


heed of Sophie 29th. champion long-distance 


Price right. Satisfaction cuaranteed. 
tan ?. Stratton, Clover Farm, N. ¥. 





ORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We aell on the —ms | plan : = 
hea@ to select from. establish e: 
1891. Send Wc for aK and 4 
list. Address Dept. D. 

The Shadyside Farms, Worth Benton, 0. 











Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
rters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, eto. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 


and ~- Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 


jes, $75 to Send stamp for new price list. 
pa oa $75, f0 $128 Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


We have a number of bred sows and gilts, the off- 
spring of Metropolitan Choice, sired by Baldwin's 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit. Also 
a number of last year’s hogs by Gladstone Majestic 
32d. who was -sired by Gladstone Sensation, out of 





Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


Rival’s Majestic Duchess; breeding that speaks for 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT McGREGOR, N. Y. itself. Write for prices. 
SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 


OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 
SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 





@rmerorm einen 


‘PURE BRED 
BERKSHIRES 


THE LARGE TYPE 


Sows and gilts now being bred to our herd 
boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 
cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are -; 
booking orders for spring pigs sired by : 
these boars. : 


_ CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM | 
EG. Suith & Sons, hima Seelyville, Pa. : 


(gamennnsssnennennss nisevnostnsnasennnannnnny = 





BERKSHIRES: Sensational Lengfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune 230500 Successor’s Creation 22423 


Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 10100 
out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Langfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 
—— a No 17: 5850 and out of A Royal Lady Mae 
terhood No 226657. Successor's Creation is by Lord 
Premier's Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
eessor and Longfellow 2nd. Bookime orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Olark, Supt. 








| Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Ba 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow 
Baron Successor’s Baron 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custor 
ers only. Prices reasonable and _ consistent 


quality 
4. T T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 




















tow Berk hire 
hurst S S\; 
sigger and better t It on the b! 
Masterh od Sire Sata onal he 

Nn breeds and tw f tl ! V u 
areas. Special T iz of ex ent pigs 
PENSHURST FARM, . - NARBERTH, PA 
I ARGE BERKSHIRES A r HIGHWOOD 

ad Size, constitu t first consideration 
That this policy is ir eater. popular js mand is indicated by 
the fact that during the past twenty years we have sold more 
registered Berkshires the any other three breeders in the 
United States. Special ofering of boars and boar pig 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING DUNDEE, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boare—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeviile, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


ym. both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 











Bargain Sale in 
Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service boars for tale Choice young 
gilts, bred to one of the best sons of Scissors. 
Priced very Jow fer immediate sale Many of these 
animals #mperted from the best herds in the south, 
Defender, Grion and Cherry King strains. 

MAPLE LAWN FARM, - CORTLAND, &. Y¥. 
Cc, W. Ellis, dr. 





WE OFFER beautiful bred sows for late summer and 
fall farrow from $80 up, high class champion Durec 
stock Net cheap auction stuff, but best in modern 
urees Also offer boars all ages and haby Duroca, 
immediate delivery. We have 8 large herds te draw from. 
BELROSE FARMS, BOK A, RICHFORD, WN. Y. 


" HAMPSHIRES 


The fast grewing bacon preed. 
Steck any age for sale. Free 
circular. Loowst Lawa farm, 44 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 

caster Co., Pa. i 











SHEEP BKEEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great ze Winners 119 catalogue, price 

d and d tion ready ch 
t $ emand fo r ran 
i yee wenty 1 St = ve lin \4 

nd ed 

“Or iv Motto-cit ke Segue “Like . 


HE NRY L. W. ARDWELL | 


Box !0, Springfield Center, N. 
“DAN TAYLOR, 











vear. 





Shepherd. 











RE GISTE RE D: SH ROPSHIRES 


ge Myra W 





ARTHUR S DAVIS, é “HILT ‘STATION. 


We. Ave Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 


4 "Y. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr.. Bennington, Vt. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Ran nd ow: best imported and domestic stock to 
be purcl 7 state championships in past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. "toons 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N. Y. 














LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, 
eenior boar pig at N. Y. and N. J, 
March and April pigs, either sex. not akir 

J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


the 2d prize 
— fairs. 





Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 


We have the best gilts, bred for autumn farrow. Open 
gilts and ge bo ars ya mpshire rem ——* which 
are beauti our prices before you buy 

TWIN BROOK. "FARM, - NEWVILLE, PA. 


AUCTIONEERS 


™ = = T “ 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 
become independent with no capital invested Preiy 
breich of the business taught. “rite today for fres 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 

20 Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 11). 








BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


Registered Chester White pigs, two months old, boars 
and sows, at $20 each Also large grade pigs, either 
sex, at $15 each, age 10 weeks. We have fine grade 
and registered sows, bred or open. Write us your 


wants 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y. 





At all times, at al] prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY. PA. 





SHORTHORN BULLS. 
CANONSBURG, PA. 


WHITE 


ALL AGES. 
R. t. MUNCE, : . 


REGISTERED CHESTER 
SPRING PIGS 


Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE. HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








CHESTER WHITES 
Boar pigs from $ weeks to 20 weeks. Prices 
5. Mostly sired by Warner’s Combinat 


CARLISLE, PA 


@i- 


° WARNER, - R 3, 


Large YORKSHIRES |: 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs readv for shipment. Choice silts 
brood aoms and service boars alwavs on hand. Stock 
shipped le Write your wanta 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253 








Chester White Hogs| 








CORTLAND, N ¥. 
REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. best strains, at Po, 





ri Order early to insure delivery, a4 
choice “EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N.Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Look! 44” $12. 100 up 


Cc. White and 8. © 
100: best grade stock 





Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
20 other breeds of th robred 





chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de 
ivery parcel st, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
wealits Catalogue free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OBIO. 


SINGLE co UB bd HITE LEGHORN coc. KERELS 








ling furnished each We have 
a mber of u finest eve or, ‘ W strain 
t h records up to arm ¢ li 
t ~ Sir bird, $7.50; pair $1 lots of three 
ver, $ imtil November 1 We guarantee every 
e to please send tl back within ‘thr days 
m arrival .nd get your money. Please order from 

! ai u s you need further inf ’ 


ures yo 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FA 
Telephone 34-Fi2 £. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. | ¥. 





PE) Cys |= cam = EACH re UP 


Money back for dead 








Colorado, Texas and Ms: et 
free. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY, 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Prop., 
Box 26, McAijsterville, Ponn'’a 
Chicks, Cockerels, Pullets, 
BUCKS ndottes, Rocks, 


ne DU Sxt.owas. hy 
eki R dian Runner Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY. FARM, n 33. Phoenixville, Pa. 





HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
SPECIAL—Aug. 18 and 25—Rarred Plymouth Rock, 
$14.75: Reds, $15: White and Brown Leghorn, $M; 
Anema, $16 Prepaid; live arrival 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


enter imto the shipping of 
by our advertisers, and the 





of dav-ol chicks. 
the buver unbreken. ner can they guarantee the hetech- 
ine of eggs. hall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper. but our responsibility must end with 
that. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


RA IES 


* August 16, 1919 





















































Fisk Cord Tires 


An Investment in Tire Economy 


NDURANCE is the supreme test of tires—the 
thing that gives excess mileage and saves 


money. 


Quality, experience and high manufacturing 
standards build intoa tire things which insure long 
mileage—which rolls off the miles, thousand after 
thousand, without interruption and without incon- 
venience to the user. 


Fisk Cord Tires are built just that way. Big, 
good looking, with extra tough tread, they give 
you easy riding, save gas and—most important of 
all—deliver the miles in excess of what you buy. 


That saves you real money. 


Next Time—BUY FISK 


we . 


“ 

“« 

. ca 
. 


(Made also in Ribbed Tread) 


“There is now 
a Fisk Tire 
for every motor vehicle 
that rolls"* 


_ FISK CORD TIR 




















